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UitcMn A (olaislac)eMe/ Kell) Mel me-Vitl-lalaeli is 
doesn’t fool around 


It is twenty-five minutes to midnight. Toward their jobs walk 
TolMol MM ill Tielile Mommie Micclimilelilciemmulcumelite 
women whose work tonight will fly by tomorrow's dawn 


HEY ARE filtering in to take over the 
j rere shift. Inside, the swing- 
shift is working. Mechanical “routers” 
whine through metal —you can hear the 
din of rivet guns. At quarter to midnight 
an electric whistle will sound and the 
swingshift will lay down their tools, but 
at that moment the men and women you 
see here will be at their places, working. 
There is no waste interval between shifts in 
this plant. The Northrop group of men and 
women doesn’t fool around. 


Men known wherever planes are flown lead 
this Northrop group. Around them they have 
gathered many kinds of engineers and pro- 
duction men... men and 
women who have become skilled at riveting, 


group leaders .. . 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


welding, sheet metal fabricating ... all the 
thousands of earnest, able people it takes to 
whip dead metal into living warbirds. 

Folks come here from many places, out of 
many walks of life—and stick! 7 hey stick to 
this group that doesn't like slowdowns or lost 
time. Why is that ? 

Maybe the Northrop group works together 
because nobody around here has any use for 
red tape or pride of position. Maybe because 
a person working on Northrop’s part of the 
production battlefront Anows he’s doing a real 
job of fighting the Axis. 


For in the over-all plan of U.S. plane pro- 
duction, vitally important tasks have been 
given to the Northrop group. Tasks that have 
placed many fighting warplanes on the battle- 
fronts of the world. Tasks that challenge the 
best in any man or woman, 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 


A NORTHROP “FIRST” IN 1934 


Coast-to-coast with air mail in 
1] hours 31 minutes 


The airplane above is a Northrop 
“Gamma” designed and built ten years 
ago by the Northrop group. 

On May 14, 1934, Transcontinental 
& Western Air flew this single-motored 
ship, fully loaded with mail, from Bur- 
bank, California to Newark, N. J. in 
just 11 hours, 31 minutes—five hours 
faster than today’s scheduled air mail. 

Other Northrop “Gammas” sold to 
China were the first attack bombers. 
Today Northrop “Gammas” are still 
serving the United Nations actively 
on at least two continents. 











Forty years of ‘know how” in its nose! 


Before any of these pilots were 
born, Cadillac was acquiring a 
‘know how” in manufacturing 
which will, we feel sure, stand 
them in good stead today. 


For one of the wartime jobs en- 
trusted to Cadillac craftsmen is 
the production of basic power- 
producing assemblies for Ameri- 
ca’s most famed liquid-cooled 
aircraft engines. There’s forty 
years of “know how” in the nose 
of every fighter plane so powered 





—forty years that help to endow 
each with a degree of depend- 
ability which only the utmost in 
precision manufacturing and 
craftsmanship can insure. 


Thus the Cadillac peacetime 
traditions are carried on in time 
of war, with this far broader 
implication— 

Cadillac’s responsibility today is 
to nations as a whole—to all 
Americans—to our Allies—with 
the clear mandate to produce 


vital war materiel in necessary 
quantities until the need ceases 
to exist. 


Cadillac proudly accepts this 
trust and is now engaged in war 
production to the fullest extent 
in its history. The M-5 light tank, 
built in its entirety in Cadillac 
plants, special machinery for the 
Navy, and other subcontracted 
war materiel are and will con- 
tinue to be our sole concern until 
Victory is won. 
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LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





























___ The March of the News __ 


Title Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 


War production. Armament output this 
year is scheduled to be more than double 
that of 1942. Office of War Information, 
summarizing a War Production Board re- 
port to the President, notes that output of 
combat planes is to be 3.5 times 1942 out- 
put; minor combat vessels, 4 times: spare 
plane engines and parts, 2.7 times; ground 
signal equipment, 3 times. 

Goals will be achieved only through care- 
ful Chief 


enough raw materials to fabricating plants. 


scheduling obstacle is getting 
Fabricators expanded faster than supplies 
last year. Civilians are warned to expect 
further restrictions as the year progresses. 
There isn’t any more slack in the coun- 
try’s economic system, and any increase 
in one item of production means a de- 
crease in another. 

WPB’s April tally sheet of armament 
output shows a 7 per cent increase over 
March, reports peak production of artil- 
lery, decreasing output of industrial ma- 
chinery. Chief category left 
sion is aircraft. which accounts for a third 
of the year’s total scheduled arms output. 
May 
nounced, passed the 7,000 figure, with 


for expan- 


airplane production, it was an- 


heavy bombers out in front. 


Iron ore. Shipments of iron ore down the 
Great Lakes already are 7,500,000 tons be- 
hind schedule and falling further behind 
every day. The cause: A late ice breakup 
that delayed opening of the Lake route a 
full month. The result: Office of Defense 
Transportation now is taking over control 
of virtually every commercial craft afloat 
on the Lakes, with authority to direct use 
of all ships where they can help most in 
moving the iron ore down to the mills. 


Crop report. A pessimistic forecast of 
1943 crop prospects by the Department of 
Agriculture stirred new congressional de- 
mand for more attention to farm produc- 
tion. Senators Elmer Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, Bankhead (Dem.) ,of Alabama, 
demanded elimination of all federal plant- 
ing restrictions in areas where crops have 


been damaged, and Representative Fulmer 
(Dem.) , of South Carolina, said he would 
seek a conference with the President to 
urge that Food Administrator Chester C. 
Davis be given full control over produc- 
tion, rationing and price control of food. 

The crop report estimated that per acre 


vields would fall below those of 1942 
though about equal to those from 1937-"41. 
Specific estimates: Total wheat crop of 


731,000,000 bushels, or 250,000,000 below 
the 1942 crop; a 10 per cent reduction in 
fruit vields, except citrus fruits, with ex- 
tremely short New England peach crops. 
Commercial truck crops for fresh markets 
are 13 per cent below those of a year ago. 


Gasoline and oil. Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes told Eastern Sena- 
tors and Representatives that a pleasure- 
ban in the Middle West is not 
justified at present, though the time is 
coming when it will be. He revealed that 
his office is studying plans for putting the 
ban into effect. 


driving 


Mr. Ickes also asked civilians to avoid 
visiting national parks unless they are 
lucky enough to live close to one. He said 
the Park System will be open this vear, 
but that special trains, bus tours and cer- 
tain other services will be curtailed. 

Meanwhile, rationing authorities _pre- 
pared to issue on July 1 the new TT cou- 
pons for commercial gasoline users, and 
OPA officials announced that one-third of 
the coupons in consumer’s fuel oil rations 
sheets, now being mailed to applicants, will 
be valid starting July 1. 


Farm policy. Representatives and Sena- 
tors disagree over Administration farm pol- 
icy. The Senate passed the Agricultural 
Appropriations Bill for $850,680,709, after 
restoring funds for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, which the House voted to 
abolish. Senators also voted down a pro- 
posal to prohibit the deduction of soil- 
conservation payments in computing farm 
parity prices. The measure goes to con- 
ference. 
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LEEK CRUISERS . .. rugged cargo ships... has ay ss 
converted into flat-tops to swell the swarm ees oe 
of regular carriers needed to help sweep the gs 


Axis from sky and sea. 


’ This flat-top started her career as a Maritime 
Commission cargo vessel. Converted overnight 
almost, her looks belie her ability. For she has 
power, speed and maneuverability. Her original 
power plant remains intact. Big electric genera- 
tors are driven by Cooper-Bessemer diesel 
engines. They provide ample electric power and 
to spare—to operate all the mechanisms that 
instant service on an aircraft carrier demands. 


Diesels for the Maritime Commission, for the 


Navy, for lend lease . . . steam cylinders for 
Liberty Ships . . . compressors for vital war indus- 
tries . . . are keeping our plants busy. Cooper- 


Bessemer men and women are “‘converted’’ for 
war, too—wholeheartedly giving their best to 
produce dependable engines for Victory —because 
they want to be able to keep on building depend- 
able engines for a free America after the war. 





“ 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES 


NO.7...LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU CAN'T BUY ALL THE CANNED GOODS YOU Lik; 


SHARE THE RIDE 


One!... Two! ... Paratrooper Lane was 
Number Six. The flashing signal light in the 
darkened transport caught the grim jut of 
his young jaw. In a moment he too would 
be plunging down into the unknown. Un- 
known? Not quite. Hate was certainly wait- 
ing down there. Hate and Cunning. Hate 
and Cunning and Death. 


This is one of the tiny G-E MAZDA 
Paratrooper Lane relaxed and chuckled; lamps that signals paratroopers 


then whispered to the man ahead: “Wonder when to jump. On bombers it indi- 
cates “bombs away.” It is only one 


how the folks back home would like to of hundreds of types of special lamps , 
that General Electric makes for 1% times 


ke a 
share this ride? military service. Pactual size 


From parachutes to planes. . . light is part of the picture. 


When a pilot's life hangs on accurate stitching ... or when CE MAZDA 
there’s riveting to be done on the underside of a bomber, LAMPS 


light has a job to do. If you’re in war work, we want to help 
your lighting do that job . . . with present equipment, if 
possible. Perhaps a lighting expert can show you simple, 
practical ways to increase usable light as much as 50%. Just 
call the nearest lamp office of General Electric. Or your local 
electric service company or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier can 
give you valuable advice. 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA Lamp Radio 
GENERAL ELE CTRIC Program, Sunday Evenings, N. B.G 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NCWSGUAMH Washington, D. C. 


As a result of war developments of the greatest importance..... 

1. U.S. is to slow the building of a mass Army; is to turn to perfecting 
the Army it has for early use. Expansion soon may end, training will be speeded. 

2. Air power will get its chance to prove out; will show whether it can by 
itself destroy the war-making power of a major nation. U.S. daylight bombing 
may yet prove the decisive factor in the war against the Germans and Italians. 

3. U.S. industry will be geared to higher-speed output of weapons for the 
special tasks now definitely known; will do less hit-or-miss producing. 

Factors now influencing decisions are these..... 

Losses of ships and cargoes to U-boats are running far under expectations. 

Losses of airplanes and crews are far lower than expected. 

Losses of men in the African campaign were less than calculated. 

Wastage of weapons and of materials is far below the level anticipated. 

And: A good French Army, well led, soon to be well armed, has been gained. 

Owing to these factors, the following can be expected..... 

1. Movement of U.S. men and materials overseas will be speeded. 

2. Army expansion will slow as divisions are polished for combat. 

3. Effort will center on fighting the war in 1943 and 1944, not 1944-45. 
































It is possible that U.S. Army will not reach 8,200,000 by the year end; 
that expansion may be slowed to permit intensive training of existing forces. 

As a result.....The following soon may be the case: 

Army size limited to about 7,500,000 for 1943, with a resurvey later. 

Draft soon to be limited to (1) Army replacement; (2) Navy expansion. 

Draft of fathers may be delayed to November, may not be needed even then. 
Army-Navy needs both may be met out of 17-year-olds becoming 18, out of 
reclassification of younger men now deferred. Replacement demands are uncertain. 

No prospective need to tap age groups above 37. 

In the event of a slowdown in military demand for men..... 

Labor draft: It is to be very improbable for this war. 

Industry needs: Main squeeze on men, except for job shifting, is in sight. 

Food: Military demands will taper off. But: A poor 1943 crop means trouble. 

Clothing: There is far less prospect of rationing. 

Fuel: Army-Navy demand for oil will rise as fighting increases. No easing 
in sight, either in gasoline or fuel oil, for civilians during 1943. 

War orders: Old orders remain vast, new orders still will be vast. But: 
There will be changes in production emphasis, more of some things, less of others. 
Do not get the idea that the U.S. war effort may be about to taper off. 

That is not the case. Rather: It is to intensify, to move into the decisive phase, 

to shift from preparation to actual combat and use of men and weapons. 
Yet: It is true that industry now is moving over the hump; that from now on 
out war demand for weapons can be met in industry's measured stride. 



































All of the above hinges upon two factors. Those factors are..... 
Russia: A successful Russian stand against the coming German offensive. 


(over) 
VOLUME XIV—NO. 25 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


U.S. air power: A mounting U.S. daylight attack on German war-making power, 
In the case of Russia: 

In 1941 and 1942, U.S. military opinion was not optimistic about the Rus- 
Sian ability to hold. A 15,000,000-man Army was planned for U.S. as a result. 

In 1943, opinion changed and plans were adjusted to an 8,200,000-man Army, 

Now, Still in 1943, there is even greater confidence; there is chance for 
some further slowing in rate of expanding the Army. Yet: Always remember that, if 
Germany in 1943 does cripple Russia, U.S. Army man-power needs will rise. 

In the case of U.S. air power: 

U.S. Air Force was first to conceive of air power as a decisive war power, 
as an arm of service capable of fighting its way to an objective in daylight 
against any opposition, destroying that objective by precision bomb fire. 

Germany-Britain-Russia-Japan never did think of air power in those terms. 
Idea they had was merely to dump bombs at night in the hope of hitting something, 
That and the tactical use of aircraft in connection with ground and naval action, 

Now: For first time, a military force has surrendered to air and naval power, 

That's the meaning of the Pantelleria surrender. Its importance is very 
great; is in the justification it gives for U.S. conceptions of airplane use in 
war, in the meaning it has for future operations in Europe and in Asia. 

Thus: Sicily, Sardinia, Italy soon will have a taste of real air power in 
action. So will Germany. Then: After that Japan is to hsve her turn. 























War outlook, on the basis of events can be pictured this way..... 

If Russia holds any German offensive and counter attacks by September, 

If Italy is knocked out of the war by autumn, as she well may be, 

And, if U.S. daylight air attacks over Europe get expected results: 

Then the German part of this war can end, probably in earlv 1944. 

Japan will be hit rather hard in 1943. Yet: Japan follows Germany on the 


schedule. It is improbable that she will go down when Germany goes down. 











Now to get back to some domestic situations..... 

Tires: There is to be a tight situation for a few months. It may become 
necessary to place further restrictions on tire sales until late 1943. 

A-card values: Present four-gallon value outside the East is likely to be 
kept until autumn. No present reason for a reduction as officials see it. 

Pleasure driving: Ban probably will be extended westward in the autumn when 
fuel oil demands will grow. No easing in sight for the East. 

Vacations: ODT is trying to discourage train travel. 

As to the general food outlook..... 

Weather is cutting deeply into prospective grain crop yields, vegetable 
crop yields. Wheat is to be very short. Corn is getting a very late, poor st:"t. 

That means: There is real food trouble ahead. There is not unlikely t-* de 
some forced marketing of livestock, particularly hogs. Idea of hungry hogs m-7 not 
turn out to be the myth that it has been pictured. There may be need for use of 
rationing of milk, of some other foods before this year is ended. 














Under the new tax law..... 

First, you pay the June installment just as you did the March. Those pay- 
ments on your 1942 income are credited as payments on 1943 income. 

Then, on September 15 you estimate 1943 income, take credit for March and 
June payments and then make up the difference September 15 and December 15. 

But: You still are held liable for 25 per cent of your 1942 tax. So; 

In 1944: You pay 12.5 per-cent of 1942 liability on top of 1944 liability. 

In 1945: You pay 12.5 per cent of 1942 liability on top of 1945 liability. 

After that you are current in your tax payments. If you lose your job or 
get a pay cut in one year, you won't have a tax liability hanging over your head. 


See also pages 11, 16, and 49. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written nermiceian' 
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If that’s what the Luftwaffe is using 
...our SYNTHETIC RUBBER will beat it! 


“PTAO protect aircraft from incen- 

an fire the Luftwaffe is us- 
ing a bullet-puncture-sealing petrol 
tank built of a composition of fibre, 
buckskin and raw rubber, with an 
inner lining of thin vulcanized rub- 
ber.”” So the British reported shortly 
after the outbreak of war in 1939. 


This was vital information to 
American aviation engineers. Could 
Yankee ingenuity devise superior fire- 
protection? Goodyear was consulted 
—since Goodyear had developed the 
first successful self-sealing fuel tank 
for the U. S. Air Corps at the close of 
World War I. 


Goodyear chemists pointed out that this 





German tank was not suitable for the 
high-octane aromatic gasoline burned in 
American engines; that U. S. fuel ‘‘sof- 
tened up” rubber far more rapidly than 
the lower-test gas used by the Nazis. The 
real answer, they advised, was a liner 
that had proved its complete imperme- 





ability to gasoline—a synthetic rubber 
like Goodyear’s Chemigum. 


That was nearly four years ago, Today 
all American battleplanes are protected 


with fuel tanks lined with Chemigum or 
a similar synthetic—tanks so efficient 
they self-seal bullet holes in a twinkling 
—tanks that are saving the lives of 
many of our boys. 


Unfailing resistance to solvents is 
only one of the reasons why syn- 
thetics are fast replacing natural 
rubber in many usages. Today all 
the Chemigum Goodyear can pro- 
duce is needed for fuel tanks and 
other military purposes. But the 
time is coming when Chemigum’s 
superior resistance to oxidation and oil 
will be available to the public in 
tires and other products, sold under the 
quality standard of the greatest name in 
rubber. 


GOODS YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Chemi (oi d Kem-i-gum)—T.M. The Goodyear 1 
Tire & Rubber Company 
































































Look on the roof of 


The Best Heated 
Building in Town 


Here is the symbol of heating “Con- 
trolled-by-the-W eather.” 

It is the Outdoor Thermostat of the 
Webster Moderator System, an auto- 
matic central control that is saving 
precious fuel for hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s best heated buildings and re- 
leasing much needed transportation 
facilities for other purposes. 

The Webster Moderator System sup- 
plies steam continuously to all radia- 
tors, automatically changing the 
heating rate with changes in outdoor 
temperature. 

“Control-by-the- Weather” prevents 
wasteful overheating... reduces 
costly window opening in periods of 
mild weather. Radiator tempera- 
tures may vary from 212° to 150°, or 
even as low as 90°, depending on the 
need for heat. 

The Webster E-4 Moderator System 
is a steam heating control that any- 
body can understand. There are 
just four control elements—an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam 
Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a pressure Control Cabinet. 
These elements, plus small metering 
orifices to assure each radiator its 
share of steam, result in the highest 
expression of comfort and economy 
in modern steam heating. 





For men who are planning building con- 
struction or modernization both now and 
after the war, we have a free book giving 
case studies of 268 modern steam heating in- 
tallations. Write for “Performance Facts”. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,Camden,N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities— Established 1888 





A J 


Steam Heating | 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT price all your new 
items under the markup formula recently 
announced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. OPA explains that use of the 
formula is limited to pricing products that 
were not sold by the manufacturer or his 
competitors during March, 1942, and that 
it cannot be applied to commodities gov- 
erned by specific price regulations, only to 
commodities still under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 


YOU CANNOT, unless you have a spe- 
cial extension, fail to pay the federal 
capital stock tax on or before July 31. 
Capital stock tax returns for the year 
ended June 30, 1943, are due and taxes 
are payable on that date. 


* 


YOU CAN now buy wallpaper paste 
without regard to ceiling prices. OPA has 
exempted this material from price control. 


YOU CANNOT discriminate between 
races in your wage rates. In one case, the 
War Labor Board rules that Negro work- 
ers are entitled to equal pay with white 
workers if they perform the same type of 
work, 


* % * 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, get many items 
of farm supplies and equipment without 
applying for a special priority. War Pro- 
duction Board has relaxed priority regu- 
lations for farmers by permitting them to 
obtain certain equipment by simply advis- 
ing dealers of their needs. 


YOU CAN now use more woo! in mak- 
ing cloth for civilian purposes and may 
manufacture all-wool cloth from the wool 
you receive. WPB > has removed wool 
quotas assigned for blending worsted and 
woolen varns. 


*% 


YOU CANNOT apply OPA’s | fixed 
markup regulations in pricing grocery 
items if those items are covered by com- 
munity-wide dollars-and-cents ceilings. 
The agency rules that community ceilings 
take precedence over any markup regula- 
tions. 


News -lLines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 









and administrative decisie 


YOU CAN probably obtain black, 
for packing more non-food items, lk 
number and quantity of products, such y 
paint and lacquer, lye, and drain clea, 
that can be packed in metal contg) 
has been increased by WPB. Reason j 
that experiments with fiber containers hyp 
not yet proved successful. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed, 
grant a wage increase that will requir 
industry-wide increases in ceiling prigs 
Objection by the Economic Stabilizatin 
Director prompted the War Labor Boay 
to reduce such a wage ‘increase that pre 
viously had been allowed. 


* at * 


YOU CANNOT obtain new refrigerat. 
ing fluid for your air-conditioning systen 
unless you are engaged in essential bys. 
ness. War Production Board has frog 
supplies of this fluid and bans distributig 
to amusement parks, cocktail lounges, of 
fice buildings and similar establishments 


* » 


YOU CAN, as a food wholesaler, e- 
pect to receive an increase in your ration 
point inventories in order to buy and stor 
canned goods packed this year. OPA a 
lows increased point working capital to ip- 
sure full use of canning equipment through 
the present season. 

YOU CANNOT have a T coupon in 
your possession, if you are a commercial 
vehicle operator, after July 5, except i 
the Northeastern shortage area. OPA isis 
suing new TT coupons for these vehicles 
for use beginning July 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN invisibly raise your price for 
twist chewing tobacco. OPA allows ma» 
ufacturers to sell 12 twists to the pound 
instead of 11. 


YOU CAN now increase your inventory 
of book matches and penny box matehe 
to a 45-day supply, regardless of the si 
of your inventory of other matches. WE 
has changed its inventory restrictions @ 
matches to permit dealers to maintain sup 
plies of these two types. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings % 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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deal to do with parts made from lightweight metals. 
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Westinghouse provides vision to pierce the darkness... 


Amazing electronic ‘‘eyes’’ for a Navy skipper, searching the surface of the sea... eyes for the pilot of 
a night-flying bomber... eyes for an anti-aircraft battery, seeing far beyond the range of human sight, 


Westinghouse sees with the sharp vision 
of trained inspectors... 








Critical, probing vision inspects Westinghouse products at every 
step...enforces high standards of accuracy and precision to 
the 1/10,000th of an inch, to the 1/1,000,000th of a pound. 
On Westinghouse inspectors like this alert girl, the 57-year 
Westinghouse creed of quality depends. 


Westinghouse opens up the vision of a brave new day... 





In Westinghouse laboratories today, electronics and electricity are giving up their 

secrets ... bringing the promise of immeasurably better, happier living in the new 

world of peace that lies ahead. Those secrets are working today for Victory. When 

the war is ended, they will work for human happiness—in new electrical products and 

appliances far beyond your dreams. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
, wither ae Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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LOWER TAXES—WHEN? 
OUR POSTWAR BURDEN 


Small Prospect of Return to Prewar Levels in Government Costs 


interest on debt, expanded 
Social Security, public 
works presage heavy levies 


Troubles for the ordinary American tax 
payer are just beginning. Some of thos 
troubles start July 1, when employers will 
begin to take a rather big slice out of pay 
checks. More will come next September, 
when new tax returns must be made out 
covering this year’s income. In January, 
pay-roll taxes are due to go up another 1] 
per cent for workers and for employers. 

On top of all this, President Roosevelt 
wants Congress to get busy right away on 
anew tax plan to raise at least $13,000.- 
000,000 more money. Then there 
plan, favored by the Administration, to 
pand the Social Security system, and this 
will require levies amounting to 12 pe 
cent of pay rolls. Pay-roll taxes now take 
a5 per cent slice—1 per cent from workers. 
4 per cent from their employers. 

All in all, American taxpayers, individual! 
and corporate, will pay about $34,000.- 
000,000 in taxes during this calendar year 
The new idea is that they should pay 
about $50,000,000,000 in 1944. That is not 
far from 10 times the volume of taxes col- 
lected in the average year before the war. 

Today, the ordinary taxpayer pays his 
bill and dreams of the day when that bill 
will drop back to prewar levels. 

The trouble is that, on the basis of plans 
now being laid, there is to be no return 
even to New Deal rates of taxation. Those 
days, for the ordinary taxpayer, are likely 
to seem like the “good old days,” when 
both taxes and Government spending were 
modest and relatively painless. A glance at 
the prospects and the plans that now con- 
front the country, once war ends, shows 
the reason for this outlook. 

Interest costs. Until 1931, peacetime 
Government in the United States cost no 
more than $4,000,000,000 a year. Interest 
on the public debt was below $1,000,000,- 
000 a year between 1923 and 1940. Interest 
charges this year are to be around $2,295 


2,225,- 


000,000. Before the end of the war, it is 


Is a 
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almost certain that the annual cost of car- 
rving the debt alone will be between 
$4,000,000.000 and $5.000,000,000—more 
than the entire cost of prewar Government. 

This cost could be higher—and will grow 
higher—unless some way is found to bal- 
ance budeets. In few prewas years did the 
Government ever collect enough taxes from 
all sources to do more than pay this coming 
interest charge. 


Army-Navy. In the past, the Army and 
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TRYING IT FOR SIZE 


Navy got along on $1,000,000,000 or less 
each year and people generally thought 
this sum large. Now the minimum figure 
being talked about for defense is. $5,000,- 
000,000 a year in the postwar period. 

The country must maintain a large air 
force and keep it up to date. An Army of 
at least 1,000,000 men is proposed to 
guard outlying bases and to be trained for 
quick action. Navy Secretary Frank Knox 
tells Naval Academy graduates that there 
will be no reduction in the size of the 
country’s sea force. 


These proposals leave out of account the 
costs of armies of occupation, or the ex- 
penses necessary to operate a permanent 
universal service system. 

Ordinary budget. In addition to these 
costs, there will remain the ordinary costs 
of Government. In immediate prewar years 
these charges often ran above $5,000,000.- 
000 a year and once broke above $6,000,- 
000,000. It is doubtful whether these costs 
can be pared below $4,000,000,000, in- 
cluding farm subsidies, regular public 
works, such as rivers and harbors, high- 
ways and public buildings. 

Social Security. The system of caring 
for the retired old persons and the unem- 
ployed promises to become a large-scale 
operation. A heavy outlay for unemploy- 
ment insurance is expected to accompany 
the postwar era, in addition to increased 
demands from aged persons for pensions as 
they are released from industry. 

Now, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, comes forth with a plan to extend 
the system to cover all persons not now 
insured; to grant hospitalization insurance, 
maternity and disability benefits to all 
workers. The Wagner bill calls for pay- 
roll taxes of 12 per cent—6 per cent on 
workers and 6 per cent on employers—to 
finance the system. These levies would 
yield about $7,000,000,000 a year and bene- 
fits for old age, disability, unemployment, 
health and hospitalization probably would 
require an annual outlay of $3,000,000,000 
in the first few years after the war. 

Public works. The need for a continued 
public works program after the war is 
drawing increasing attention inside the 
Government. Postwar planners simply do 
not see how factories and commercial 
farms are going to absorb all the workers 
in war industry and those to be released 
from the armed services. So they turn to 
the construction industry to supply 2,500,- 
000 postwar jobs. 

This would require a postwar annual 
construction program of $15,000,000,000. 
Dr. Alvin Hansen, adviser to the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Maj. Gen. Philip Flem- 
ing, Federal Works Administrator, agree 
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—Harris & Ewing 


BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH: He figures in billions 


en this figure. However, industry cannot 
begin to provide for this volume of building. 
The most optimistic estimates allow 
€5,000,000,000 a year during several post- 
war years for new home construction and 
$3,000,000,000 a year for building and en- 
larging business plants. This leaves $7,000,- 
000,000 to be supplied by public works, 
and Government engineers now are at 
work on blueprints for these projects. 
Altogether, these items add up to a total 
postwar outlay of at least $23,000,000,000 
a year. This is almost three times the 
average New Deal peacetime spending 
handled by Treasury Secretary Henry 


Morgenthau and Budget Director Harold 
Smith, and more than twice as much as 
was spent in 1940. Furthermore, there are 
other postwar expenses to be considered. 

Veterans. No estimate has been made 
of the cost of providing pensions, bonuses, 
and hospital care for veterans, but the 
item will be large. Before the war, veterans 
were receiving around $550,000,000 a year 
in pensions and benefits. After the war, the 
cost will jump by at least $1,000,000,000. 

World development. Officials also fore- 
see a postwar expense to this country for 
rebuilding devastated areas and developing 
backward nations. Reconstruction costs, at 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY OF TREASURY MORGENTHAU: Taxpayers can dream 


—— 


least, will have to be borne by the Goy. 
ernment, which will add more billions t 
the national budget. 

The upshot is that American taxpayers 
can look forward to supporting a Gover, 
ment that will require between $25,099. 
000,000 and $30,000,000,000 a year in th 
future. This figure is regarded as a mini. 
mum and experience supports the prospeg 

Government costs have  skyrocketej 
after every war. Before the Civil Wy 
these costs approximated $60,000,000 4 
year. After that war, federal outlay, 
jumped to $300,000,000 a year. Before the 
first World War, Government costs wer 
near the $700,000,000 level. Between th 
first World War and the New Deal, th 
Federal Government was spending about 
$3,500,000,000 a year. The country entered 
this war with a $10,000,000,000 annual 
expense and promises to emerge with gt 
least a $25,000,000,000 charge. 

Yet: Taxes this year are expected to 
yield only $34,000,000,000 on the basis of 
a $140,000,000,000 national income. It js 
doubtful whether this income can be main. 
tained in peace. But, if incomes fall off, tay 
receipts decline too, which means that the 
budget will not be balanced and the 
national debt will not be retired. 

Furthermore, tax plans call for heavier 
postwar levies on _ individual incomes, 
Many Government economists _ believe 
that corporation taxes are too high now 
and should be lowered to provide in- 
centive to private enterprise. But any 
lighter tax load on corporations means a 
heavier burden on individuals. 

As a matter of fact: This development 
is just what postwar planners have in 
view. They see only two alternatives for 
the country to follow after the war. 

One course is to use the Government’s 
power to direct citizens’ savings into huge 
development projects. Just as planners 
foresce a public works program as the only 
means to avoid large-scale unemployment, 
so do they doubt that private enterprise 
can find a use for all the income that 
individuals save. 

The other course is to use the Gover- 
ment’s taxing power to redistribute in- 
comes hy supporting a Social Security pro- 
gram on a broad scale. This course means 
that income taxes are to be so heavy that 
individuals cannot save any more each 
year than private enterprise can use. 

Neither of these alternatives is popular. 
At the moment, Congress shows no dis 
position to go along with any postwar 
plans now being hatched inside the Ad- 
ministration. But the drift appears to be 
toward heavy spending, which explains the 
Wagner Social Security bill, reports of 
postwar Government-business partnerships 
and international banks to direct world in- 
vestments. 

None of these plans, however, gives the 
taxpayer much to cheer about. 
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WARTIME DIET FOR CIVILIANS 


Less Meat, More Cereals and Vegetables Ahead for U.S. Tables 


How prices and wages 
gre dislocating supply. 
Weather as a drawback 


Prospects are increasing that wartime 
changes in U.S. diets may go further and 
last longer than anyone has expected. These 
changes probably will lower still further the 
meat, butter, eggs, chicken and other live- 
stock products available for U.S. tables. 

So new and greater adjustments in eat- 
ing habits are in prospect for Americans, 
most of whom are finding it hard enough 
to make the changes caused by rationing 
In the future they may be asked to eat 
more cereals and vegetables, with the fol- 
lowing results in their everyday meals: 

Cereals would be the mainstay of the 
new diet, with 
fortified white bread, whole wheat and 
rve, both as energy food and filler; virtua! 
displacement of bacon and eggs by oat- 
meal, corn flakes and 
breakfast; more barley soups, rice, corn 
bread and mush, spaghetti and macaroni 
at other meals: 

Vegetable oils, rather than animal oils, 
would give housewives their food and cook- 
ing fats. Oleomargarine would increase in 
proportion to butter; oil from soybeans. 
cottonseed and peanuts would replace lard. 

Vegetable proteins would supplant ani- 
mal proteins, with more meals built around 
dry edible beans such as navy, kidney, 
soybeans, and lentils and peas. Instead of 
meat, housewives would serve more meat 
compounds, such as porridge developed 
from an oatmeal base and meat loaf made 
mostly from peanut meal. Smaller por- 
tions of real meat would be “extended” 
with larger portions of cereal and vegetable 
mixtures. Eggs would be less plentiful for 
a meat substitute. 

In dairy products, the proportion of 
cheese, ice cream and other manufactured 
milk products would be cut down, while 
consumption of whole milk in its fluid 
state would be increased. New food com- 
pounds would be made from a larger per- 
centage of the skim milk, buttermilk and 
whey that now is fed to livestock or 
wasted. 

That is an outline of the “maintenance 
diet” that may form an increasing part of 
U.S. food until the rest of the world 
again is able to support itself. It gives far 
more emphasis to cereals than meat-lov- 
ing Americans are accustomed to. 

But cereals and vegetables provide a 
cheaper, quicker source of actual human 
food values than do livestock and live- 


greater dependence on 


other cereals at 
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stock products. Seven pounds of corn fed 
to a hog produces one pound of pork con- 
taining 1,900 energy units. The same sev- 
en pounds eaten as corn meal produces 
11,900 energy units. 

That is why food officials are consid- 
ering changing the pattern of farm pro- 
duction to take in more direct-consump- 
tion foods. A start was made this year 
with the official request to farmers to 
plant more soybeans, potatoes, other di- 
rect foods. 

Little headway has been made so far in 
the attempt to increase cereal output at 
the expense of livestock production, owing 
in great part to the price-ceiling system 
that makes it more profitable for a farmer 
to raise hogs than to raise corn. However, 
the feed situation promises to put a real 





to plant 10,000,000 acres more than they 
planted last year. But a late spring, floods 
and even the gasoline shortage in the East 
are hampering planting. As for the future, 
officials doubt the possibility of another 
“plow-up that made the Great 
Plains a setup for a dust bowl after the 
last war. 

While the basic change from livestock 
products to cereal is expected to come 
gradually, other factors are having imme- 
iliate effects on the outlook for food sup- 
plies. 

Government actions on prices and wages 
are causing some violent, though prob- 
ably temporary, dislocations in supplies. 


” 
orgy 


Beans are short because the Government 
announced that higher prices would be 
paid this thus 


autumn, encouraging a 


wale ge is sagcad bg. 


—Rothstein, FSA 


DUST BOWL SPECTRE: Officials discount a new “‘plow-up orgy” 


ceiling on livestock output. Livestock pop- 
ulation on farms has grown so rapidly 
that the 10 per cent increase in 1942's 
bumper feed crop has been eaten up. Con- 
gress just authorized sale of another 50,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from the Gov- 
ernment’s reserve, in addition to the 100,- 
000,000 already sold. Unless feed produc- 
tion this year equals last year’s crop, 
large-scale liquidation of livestock may be 
necessary, with a consequent temporary 
oversupply of meat, followed by a real 
meat famine. 

Officials discount chances of increasing 
both livestock and cereal production 
enough to meet all the demands made on 
the U.S. larder. Farmers this year set out 


“holdout” of available bean supplies until 
the new prices take effect. Meat proces- 
sors are slowing operations, because they 
claim they cannot operate under the re- 
cent roll-back in retail prices announced 
by the Office of Price Administration, with 
a consequent reduction in meat available 
to retailers. OPA is planning a similar roll- 
back soon on vegetables. Canners and 
packers are having trouble getting labor 
under wage regulations now in effect. 

The weather, however, is the most im- 
portant factor of all. Crop prospects to- 
day are the poorest generally in three 
years. No one discounts the possibility that 
continued bad weather can cause some real- 
ly drastic changes in American diets. 
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From Attu to Tokyo: 
Route to Heart of Japan 


Kurile Islands as Strategic Steppingstones for an American Invasion 


Difficulties of terrain in 
remote area. Prospect of 
strong enemy resistance 


Today, as repeatedly in history, the 
island steppingstones between America and 
Japan are chosen as a route for invasion. 
One year ago, through capture of the is- 
lands of Attu and Kiska in the Aleutians, 
the Japanese were advancing along that 
path toward America. Now, the course of 
invasion is reversed, Attu is retaken, 
Kiska is encircled, and American forces 
are facing toward Japan’s end of the bridge 
between continents. 

As a result, military attention swings 
across the Pacific to Japan’s wild and 
mountainous northlands that are called 
the Kurile Islands. Those islands almost 
certainly are going to be the center of a 
new phase of the Pacific struggle. What 
happens in the Kurile Islands may play a 
big part in determining the outcome of the 
war with Japan. This is a story of the 
Kuriles, and of why such remote and bar- 
ren lands are likely to become a prize in 
heavy fighting in the months to come. 

Way to bomb Japan. Already, through 
the American successes in the Aleutians, 
one way for the bombing of Japan is being 
opened. Secretary Stimson asserts that on 
Attu the Americans are within § striking 
distance of Japanese territory. 

That line of attack swings across the 
North Pacific, 700 miles beyond Attu to 
Paramushiro, Japan’s base near the north- 
ern end of the Kurile Islands. Officials 
promise air battles over that key outpost. 
An American attempt may be made to 
capture Paramushiro or to seize some 
other foothold nearer to the industrial 
heart of Japan. 

Seizure by the Americans of such a base 
in the Kuriles would be a far greater blow 
to Japan than it would have been before 
the days of air power. Paramushiro itself, 
only 1,250 miles from Tokyo, is a base 
from which all of Northern Japan might 
be bombed. American air bases farther 
south in the Kuriles would be still more 
menacing. American bombers could fly in 
a few hours over the invasion distances 
in the Kuriles. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of bomb- 
ing alone, Japan is vulnerable to attack 
along the line of the Kurile Islands. But 
history shows that Japan was open to land 
and sea invasion from the same direction 
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long before the days of present air power. 

The route of ‘history. The map shows 
why the Kurile Islands are a natural ap- 
proach to Japan. They look like a chain of 
flagstones leading from Kamchatka to 
Hokkaido, the northern island of Japan 
proper. In the past, the Kurile chain has 
been a two-way route. Tribesmen and 
trappers and fighting men moved step by 
step, from island to island, along that 
route. 

These islands were a path believed to 
have been taken by forebears of the Amer- 
ican Indians in a trek from Asia _ to 
America that crept along for untold cen- 
turies. Later, the islands were a route 
for invasion of Japan by the primitive 
Hairy Ainus, and, in parts of Northern 
Japan, descendants of that people still 
are to be found living underground in bur- 
rows. Russian hunters traveled down the 
Kurile chain and claimed the whole area 
for Russia. Russia traded the Kuriles to 
Japan for Sakhalin Island, half of which 
Japan took back from Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

So today, in the light of history, Japan 
is open to invasion along this island route 
by land and sea, as well as by air. But a 
look at the nature of the islands shows 
that this route is far from an easy one. 
The Kuriles are among the world’s most 
forbidding lands, where men have fought 
hard, and with small success, to survive. 





KISKA TO KURILES: U.S. bombs are reversing the invasion pattern 


The Kuriles. The islands are the bam, 
and rugged tops of a half-submerged moy. 
tain range. The peaks, including seyery 
volcanoes, jut up from the ocean to height 
of as much as 7,500 feet. 

The islands are almost perpetual) 
bathed in fogs. They are the cradle of th 
world’s worst weather, squalls, blizzard 
sleet storms. The ocean currents run fay 
and dangerous in the channels betwee 
the islands. Seamen who approach ap 
warned of their proximity by the ra; 
of the surf and of sea lions, by the scream. 
ing of eagles and of myriads of other 
birds, by floating fields of kelp and by 
the smell of the sulphur fumes from 
craters. Explorers of the valleys in th 
summer have had to contend with almost 
impenetrable thickets of bamboo gram, 
swarms of flies, midges and mosquitoes, 
and bears. 

There are 32 main islands, but, because 
of the innumerable islets and _ reefs, the 
Japanese call them chushima, which means 
“thousand islands.” The chain extends 
for about 640 miles and has a combined 
area about as large as that of Connecticut, 

Summed up, an American attempt to 
invade the Kuriles would find those islands 
hazardous terrain. Nothing in the way of 
rocks or fogs or cold that American so- 
diers experienced on Attu Island would be 
worse than what they might expect to 
find in the Kurile Islands. But, in some 


—U. 8. Army Air Corps 
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wavs, their bleak lands and bitter climate 
an part of their invitation to invasion. 

Aids to invasion. There would be no 
civilian population on many of the islands 
to warn of the approach of American 
invading forces or to join in 
Only five of the islands have been colo- 
nized by the Japanese. In summer, Japa- 
nese fishermen swarm along the streams 


resisting. 


that team with salmon and trout. Hunters 
arrive to trap the fox, the seal, the bear 
and the otter. 
But the total 
population of the whole island group is 
said to be less than 5.000, mostly in the 


permanent, peacetime 


southern islands. Even the Japanese were 
unable to live through the frigid winters 
in the northern islands. Due to the extent 
of their shore lines, a surprise invasion is 
feasible. 

landings possible. In the long chain 
of the Kuriles, there are bays, anchorages 
where landings 


and occasional beaches 


might be made. If and when American 
military men make plans for such an at 
tack. consideration probably will be given 
to the advantages of the northermost. is- 
land in the whole Kurile chain as an ap- 
proach to nearby Paramushiro. 

This is Shumushu Island, which lies be- 
tween Paramushiro and the grass-covered 
hills at the tip of Kamchatka. Instead of 
being mountainous like the other Kuriles, 
undulating hills 
and stretches of sandy and swampy shore 


Shumushu has low and 
line. There is anchorage on one side of the 
island, and there are good water and fish 
in the streams and swarms of ducks and 
geese on the beaches. An attack on Para- 
mushiro might be launched via this island, 
or a direct attack might be made on the 
Japanese base. The Japanese are presumed 
to have placed troops and to have built 
runways on islands south of the large and 
heavily defended island of Paramushiro 

But to seize and hold one small area in 
the Kuriles long enough to build an air- 
field would be a job that would make the 


capture of Attu Island, or of Guadalcanal | 


in the South Pacific, seem simple and easy. 

The stake for Japan. The danger to 
Japan from a successful American inva- 
sion of the Kuriles would be so great that 
the Japanese could be counted upon to do 
their utmost to prevent it. This is the 
reason why invasion of the Kuriles, if and 
when it comes, is likely to be only one of 
simultaneous offensives aimed at Japanese 
outposts from different directions. 

Military men believe that the Japanese 
now may have two divisions, totaling 
about 30,000 men, stationed at Paramu- 
shiro. That base probably is well pro- 
tected. Two bombing attacks sent against 
the American forces advancing on Attu 
are believed to have come from its airfield. 
Paramushiro presumably is equipped as a 
submarine base, and has facilities for mak- 
ing minor repairs to warships. 
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Thus, to take Paramushiro 
would require a heavier task force 
than has been sent up to now 
against any Japanese outpost in 
this To hold it might re- 


quire defense of the supply line 


war. 


by a considerable portion of the 
Pacific Fleet. Then, too, there is 
the large force of Japanese still 
on Kiska Island to be disposed 
of before a large offensive is to be 
expected as far away as _ the 
Kuriles. So an American invasion 
of the Kurile Islands still is for 
the future. But 
reasons why such an attack ulti- 
mately may play an important 


there are good 


part in the strategy to whip Japan 

Place in general strategy. 
Thus far, the Japanese have been 
able to play a holding game in 
the Pacific United 
States and its have not 
been ready to put on a concerted 
Americans have at 
tacked in the Solomon Islands. 
and later in the Aleutians. No sus- 
tained offensive by air or land has 

British 
little in 
Burma and sea forces stayed on 
the defensive in the Bay of Bengal. 

While this situation continues, 


because the 
allies 


offe HSIN e. 


been possible in China. 


land forces have done 


Japan can shift her available 
planes and warships to meet 
(America’s moves, one by one. 


Thus, she is in a position now to 
concentrate against any American 
attack that might develop on the 
Kurile Islands or elsewhere. 

But that 
last forever. The time will come 
when the Americans will be strong 


advantage will not 


enough to attack in rapid succes- 
sion or simultaneously in the 
Southwest Pacific, in the Central 
Pacific, in the North Pacific, and 
when the British will have power 
to spare for their share of attacks 

When that time arrives, some 
of the risks of 
Kurile Islands will disappear. If 


invasion of the 


Japanese fleet units then are con- 
centrated in the Kurile area, the 
British can smash at Singapore, 
and the Americans can strike at 
Truk or other vital bases far to 
the Southwest. U.S. invasion of 
the Kuriles could be timed to start 
when the Japanese had reduced 
their northern defenses to meet 
such attacks in the south. The 
Japanese may be unable to stand 
up against a succession of blows. 

Thus, the day may come when 
an American invasion of the Ku- 
riles will have a good chance to 
succeed. Such success would mean 
Japan was near to losing the war. 
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FIRMER TIES WITH RUSSIA: 


VITAL ROLE OF LEND-LEASE 


Determination to Defeat Common Enemy as Basis of Understanding 


Settlement of postwar 
problems made secondary 
to achieving victory 


A Russian sphinx holds the answers to 
the future America’s war in 
both oceans. From that vast land of 
silences will come the deeds that will tell 
how long the European war will last, how 
much it will cost America in blood and 
money, and what shall be the direction of 
America’s attack upon Japan. But neither 
President Roosevelt nor Prime Minisier 
Churchill has vet been able to pry out the 
full answer. 


course of 


All the maneuvers, invitations and ex- 
pressions of hope of the Allied leaders 
have not brought Premier Stalin into a 
conference. He met with them neither at 
Casablanca nor in Washington. Yet much 
of the war strategy of the future depends 
upon whether the Russians are able to 
hold the developing offensive that the 
Germans are planning to lodge against 
them this summer. 

Mr. Stalin prefers to make 
plans and to do his fighting without the 
counsel of others. He tells the United 
States and Great Britain what he needs 
in the way of guns, tanks, planes and 
food, and fights his own battles. From 
his poker-faced silence, come few words, 
and those in writing. It remains to be seen 
what would happen to that silence if an- 
other poker player named Franklin D. 
Roosevelt should show up in Moscow some 
morning. 

Neither the Americans nor the British 
have any information as to the number 
of troops or amount of equipment that 
Russia has. Nor do they know how many 
Germans are arrayed against them. It is 
certain that Joseph E. Davies did not state 
that part of the picture in his report to 
the President on his return from Moscow. 

The American policy is to ignore that 
silence and provide the supplies that Rus- 
sia requests without asking too many ques- 
tions. Nor, with an invader at Russia’s 
Western door, is there any disposition to 
press her for the opening of bases which 
the United States might use in its war 
against Japan. Russia is not at war with 
Japan and does not want another army 
at her Eastern door. 


his own war 


But the arrangement between America 
and Russia is somewhat like the joining 
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of two men, each of whom has heard un- 
flattering stories about the other, in a com- 
mon battle against thieves. They watch 
each other while they fight and are careful 
about promises for the future. After the 
fight, they may grow to be good friends. 
Or they may not. 

Russia knows she is distrusted by many 
persons in the United States. She is aware 
of the fact that there are persons in this 


Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 




















NOW WE MIGHT LOOK 
IN OUR OWN CLOSET 


country, just as in England, who hoped at 
the outset of the war that Germany and 
Russia would kill each other off. She knows 
that, to some religious groups, the land of 
the hammer and sickle has been the em- 
bodiment of the antiChrist. And she is fully 
conscious of the “Red” scares that have 
been raised in America in the past. 

To Russians, it remains a constant ques- 
tion whether those antagonisms have been 
slain. Praise has come from Americans for 
the valiant fighting of the Russian sol- 
diers. But it was not for love of Russia 
that Lend-Lease aid was sent. It was, as 
the master agreement stated, because Rus- 
sia’s fight “against aggression is vital to 
the defense of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.” And Russians are not certain that a 
moderation of religious barriers and dis- 
solution of the Comintern have destroyed 


industrial products. Next rank aircraft, 


old antagonisms in America. They expres 
a hope that relations are improving. 

But no underling in either government 
knows with certainty the complete story 
of the undertakings that control those relg. 
tions. The era is one of personal diplomacy 
in which the heads of state deal direct. 
ly with each other. The State Department 
does not know what was in the letter that 
Mr. Davies took from President Roosevelt 
to Premier Stalin. 

Mr. Davies went more as a messenger 
than as a missionary. This was not altered 
by the “Mission to Moscow” legend painted 
in English and Russian on the Gover. 
ment plane that took him there. He 
showed Mr. Stalin the motion picture made 
from his book, to illustrate the friendly 
view of Russia that is being given to Amer- 
ican theater audiences. This was no less a 
message than was the President’s letter, 

Admiral William H. Standley, the 
American Ambassador to Russia, smarting 
under the violations of diplomatic eti- 
quette that have sent all sorts of errand- 
runners into his territory without permit- 
ting him to know what errands they were 
about, is no less in the dark about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s letter than are some of his 
superiors in Washington. Any effort to 
learn what America’s policy is toward Rus- 
sia must begin at the White House rather 
than at the State Department. 

A cornerstone of that policy is Lend- 
Lease. Shipments have been rising steadily. 
They have crossed the two-billion-dollar 
mark. A third of these have been food and 


ordnance, motor vehicles and tanks. 

For two successive growing seasons the 
Nazis have held the breadbasket of Russia. 
Shortages of flour, sugar, proteins and 
fats have been increasingly serious. The 
food sent from this country has gone to 
maintain the rations of the Red Army. 
It was not without reason that the only 
full-dress meeting of the United Nations 
that has been attended by Russia was the 
Hot Springs, Va., assembly of the food 
conference. Russia joined throughout, both 
in the discussions and in the agreements 
reached there. 

The master agreement controlling the 
shipment of Lend-Lease supplies to Russia 
is the closest approach to a written outline 
of American policy. It declares that the 
two nations are engaged in a co-operative 
undertaking to lay the basis of a just aad 
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Wide World 


TOUCHSTONE: Russian troops pass before Stalin at the Kremlin 


enduring world peace. It promises that 
America: will give Russia such aid as the 
President authorizes, that Russia will con- 
tinue to contribute to the defense of the 
United States, and will provide such ar- 
ticles, information 
as it shall be in a position to supply. 

In the final settlement for the supplies, 
the agreement says specifically that the 
terms shall not be such as to burden com- 
merce between the two countries. Instead, 
they shall promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations and promote the better- 
ment of world-wide 
The final agreement is to be open to all 
other nations of like mind, and directed to 
the expansion, by 
mestic measures, of production, 
ment and the exchange and consumption 


services, facilities and 


economic relations. 


international and do- 
employ- 


of goods, as well as towards the reduction 
of tariff and other trade 

This was the theme that ran through 
celebrations in Moscow last week on the 
first anniversary of Lend-Lease. Foreign 
Minister Molotov said the year had fur- 
nished proofs of increasing cooperation be- 


barriers. 


tween the two nations, especially in post- 
Standley 
dinner whose menu 
cream and vodka. 
And a Russian newspaper 
would continue 
the development of 


war activity. Ambassador was 
feasted at a 20-course 
included tomatoes, ice 
said the coop- 
eration after the war in 
economic relations. 
But a war must be won first. 

Neither Russia nor China has represen- 
tations on the various combined boards 
and miltary staffs that have been created 


to co-ordinate the efforts of the United 





CORNERSTONE: Lend-Lease supplies flowing to Russia via Persia 
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States and Great Britain on and behind 
the battle fronts that 
world. The explanation given is that China 
is not fighting the Axis in Europe and 
Russia is not fighting Japan. 

The difference 


sia, aside from the strength of their armies 


stretch around the 


between China and Rus- 


in repelling invaders, is that Americans 
come and go from China. Military and 
economic experts are active on the scene. 


Few American officers have seen the bat 
tle fronts of Russia. 

News that comes from Russia is cut to 
fit the pattern of Ru ia’s own purposes. 
The 170,000,000 Russ is, with their 60- 
odd different languages and dialects, speak 
language and one voice insofar as 
That is the 
the Soviet Information Bureau. U.S. cor- 
respondents in Moscow do not question the 
truth of that information. 
complain there is not enough of it. 
Office of War 


has no representative in Russia, does not 


but one 


America is concerned. voice of 


They sometimes 


(merica’s Information 
dispense information about the Soviet in 
this country. It has sent one radiophoto 
expert to Russia, but None 
of its many-languaged broadcasts is pointed 
toward the Russian ally. It gives Russian 
cultural, 
daily. Russian 
purposes are met by 


no newsmen. 


agencies 500 words of medical 
and _ scientific 


needs for 


news news 
ordinary 
the availability of American press associ- 
ation reports to the Russian news agency, 
Tass, through 
The Russian Embassy prints, three times 
a week, an information bulletin which goes 
to those genuinely Russian 
affairs. This bulletin contains war, 
tific, medical and cultural news. Samples: 
A new comet has been discovered 
by a Georgian astronomer. Mexican 
guayule is being grown from seeds 
supplied by the United States. A fac- 
tory to turn it into rubber is being 


built of 


exchange agreements. 


interested in 
scien- 


American equipment. The 


Airacobra is praised by Russian 
fliers. A letter, signed “J. Stalin,” 


saying dissolution of the Comintern 
“exposes the lie of the Hitlerites to 
the effect that ‘Moscow’ allegedly in- 
tends to intervene in the life of other 
nations and to ‘Bolshevize’ them.” 


The publication has no editorials. The 
Soviet War News Weekly, printed in 
London for English circulation, does. One 


of its most recent says the members of the 
anti-Hitlerite coalition are unanimously 
agreed that only the complete defeat of 
the Hitlerite armies and the unconditional 
surrender of Germany can bring peace. 

So long as Russia works toward that 
end, the Administration is disposed to pro- 
vide it with as many weapons and as much 
material as can be spared. A third agree- 
ment, covering amounts to be provided, 
now is being worked out. And, unless Mr. 
Davies asked them of Mr. Stalin, no pry- 
ing questions will be asked. 
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Comeback of the French: 
Our New Fighting Ally 


Participation of Troops in African Campaign 
Proves Nation Has Regained Its Will to Win 


Invasion of Continent 
expected to set off 
uprising against Nazis 
A new and powerful ally is joining the 
United States Britain in the war 


against Germany and Italy. That new ally 
is France. From now 


and 


on, more and more 
of the fighting in Europe is going to be 
done by French forces, which already, es- 
pecially in North Africa, are reaching for- 
midable strength. 

Three vears ago, Hitler and Mussolini 
thought they had knocked France out of 
this war. All French forces in Europe were 
captured or disbanded, and only 100,000 
troops in Africa remained under arms. The 
French Republic ceased to exist, and the 
Petain-Laval regime at Vichy was Hitler's 
captive. The Fighting French movement 
sprang up, but at first it offered only token 
resistance. : 

Changed military picture. Today the 
situation is transformed. Now, in North 
Africa, the French Army already has 
reached 300,000 men and still is growing 
Seven divisions of 105,000 men are fully 
equipped with new weapons. The others 
rapidly are being equipped and trained in 
the use of the latest arms from the United 
States and Britain. The French have a 
navy of 200,000 tons of useful warships. 
They have a nucleus of 2,500 pilots for an 
air force. In provinces and territories out- 
side of North Africa, they have at least 
90,000 additional troops. 

As to fighting qualities, there also is a 
great change from the misled and dis- 
pirited force that three vears ago laid down 
its arms to Hitler. High tribute has been 
paid by Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. 
Chief of Staff, to the fighting of the French 
troops in Tunisia. All French forees, in- 
cluding the Goums. 


fought well. There were heavy losses, es- 


native Moroccan 
pecially in the first stages of the campaign. 
when the French had to stand up against 
the best-armed German troops with poor 
and obsolete French weapons 

Interest in other events in the war has 
caused the reborn power of France to be 
largely overlooked thus far. But military 
men regard the return of France to a figlit- 
ing role as a development of first-rate im- 
portance to all the Allies, but especially to 
the people in France and to the U.S. 
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The story in more detail is the one that 
follow Ss: 

Struggle for unity. In spite of continu- 
ing disputes and internal commotions, the 
struggle goes on to develop a unified move- 
ment for the liberation of France out of the 
cleavage Charles de 
Henri Giraud. American offi- 
cials still seem uncertain as to how far the 
newly formed French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation will be able to go in bring- 


between Generals 


Gaulle and 


ing the de Gaulle and Giraud factions to- 
gether. But there is confidence that, in the 
log run, despite rivalries of the factions 
and threats to rule or ruin, the movement 
for a unified and strong French role in the 
war will live and grow. 

Here are results that are expected to flow 
from the rise of French power: 

Results for France. The ultimate results 
are expected to be greatest in France it- 
self, where the people still are under the 
rule of Hitler and of the Vichy regime. 
The signs of rising resistance to Germany 
are unmistakable. The plan is to transform 
passive resistance, sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare into an organized military effort 
to drive the Germans out of France. The 
landing of an invasion army in Western 
Europe Is expected to vive the signal for 
that uprising, some day in the not too 
distant future. 





GENERAL GIRAUD INSPECTS NEW U.S. EQUIPMENT FOR HIS TROOPS 


— 


Hitler has reduced the man power of 
France systematically against such dange, 
Deportations of French labor for Germay 
war industries have been averaging 35,99 
a week since February. Germany still hold 
nearly 1,500,000 French war prisoners, Byt 
still in France are more than 2,000,000 mep 
of the French Army of 4,500,000 that was 
broken up as a result of defeat. 

What the French are fighting for is the 
liberation of their country, the restoration 
of a strong republic after the war, and the 
re-establishment of the entire French ep. 
pire, 

Results for the U.S. This country’s 
military burdens will be relieved consid. 
erably by the help of the French. That aid 
will be important wholly in terms of map 
power, because the French will need mor 
arms. 

But the help as to man power comes just 
as this country is preparing to draft father 
and it may help to delay that draft. The 
United States will have to send oversegs 
substantially smaller forces if France come 
back into the war as a strong ally. Becaug 
of the heavy demands on shipping in tray. 
porting American troops, it will be mog 
efficient to equip French troops near the 
scene of action rather than to send Amer 
can forces overseas. The present French 
force of 300,000 men may grow to 50)- 





000, even more, so this is an important 
factor. 

Results for Germany. The gain for the 
United Nations of a revived France as ay 
ally comes as Italy is wobbling under blow 
climaxed by surrender of Pantelleria, an 
as Germany's other satellites are waver- 
ing, too. Thus French help further tips 
scales that already are going against Ger- 
many. The rise of France is a signal that 
Germany is losing the war. 
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FOR EASY DIVISION 
OF WORK 


During Rush Periods, Break Down 
Record-Keeping the Cardineer Way 


When speed on records is essential, Cardineer answers 
the call. Designed to feed 6000 cards to one operator, or 
to release segments to many operators, Cardineer speeds 
Cardineer’s removable segments 
permit easy division of work 


for peak loads 





work, saves space, conserves manpower and facilitates 


peak load operations. 


Scores of installations all over America are breaking 
ASK FOR YOURS 


° s Studies in time-money soving 

to present methods, low in cost, and available for ore available as follows; 
check and pin on your letter- 

head: Inventories (), Costs 0). 
Payroll & Personne! (), Plant 
& Eavipment CD, Purchoses 0D, 


record-keeping by 40%. Order today. Production (. 


office “bottle necks.”” Portable, compact, easily adaptable 


immediate delivery, Cardineer reduces work hours of 





DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY ¢ CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Producers of Methods Equipment and Office Accessories 
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Our 1943-Style Campus: 
Training Students for War 


Changes in Activities to Meet Needs of 200,000 Army and Navy Men 


Improved outlook for more 
than 300 colleges under 
expanded military program 


Colleges and universities apparently are 
going to come through the war in better 
condition than many had expected. They 
are just completing their first school year 
under wartime handicaps. A few have sus- 
pended operation or have merged with 
others, but their number is not alarm- 
ing. Reports to the Government are 
that, on the whole, colleges and 
universities are standing up well. 

That is the situation as the 1942- 
43 school vear ends. Now educators 
are looking ahead to the next term. 
This is what they see: 

Enrollment will be far below 
normal on many campuses, but the 
Army and Navy are continuing to 
sign up more colleges for their 
training programs. Eventually the 
services will have between 300 and 
400 colleges and universities un- 
der contract. Women students, 
hovs under draft age and men de- 
ferred from the draft for physical 
reasons or because thev are fit- 
ting themselves for necessary ci- 
vilian work will make up the bulk 
of the civilian enrollment. More 
than 200,000 soldiers, sailors, Ma- 
rines and Coast Guardsmen may 
be on the campuses by the end 
of the next school vear. This vear, 
the total enrollment of men stu- 
dents was approximately 668,000. 

Fraternities, sororities and other 
social side lines of college life will 
fade in importance. Many big- 
name football teams will disappear. 
Sports will stress development of 
the individual, will lean less toward 
team competition and large gate 
receipts. More emphasis will be 
placed on scientific and technical courses 
of study, less stress on the arts. There 
will be stress on languages as well as on 
a wide range of military studies. 

Army and Navy programs. The Navy 
expects to enroll 80,000 students in its 
new V-12 program by July. About 150 
colleges and universities eventually will 
be under contract to the Navy, if present 
plans are followed. The Army is authorized 
to enroll a maximum of 150,000 in its spe- 
cialized training program, but whether this 
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figure is reached will depend upon the need 
for specialists. Present goal of the Army 
is to have 30,000 soldiers receiving instruc- 
tion under this program by the end of 
June, and 60,000 by the end of July. By 
the end of May, 145 colleges and univer- 
sities had been offered contracts by the 
Army for its specialized training program. 
Other institutions will be added later. 
These Army and Navy programs will 
provide much-needed financial help to the 
colleges. However, the Army thus far has 





“ ~<s 
Pan American Airways 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD 


The colleges’ realistic curricula offer men in uniform 
everything from long-range flight training to languages 


concentrated on the larger schools, prin- 
cipally those where Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps units were installed during peace- 
time. Many of the smaller colleges may 
have trouble surviving if they are passed 
over by the service programs. 
Deferments. Selective Service policy 
now is to permit deferment of students en- 
rolled for certain specialized studies who 
can complete their courses. by July 1, 
1945. Approximately 12 per cent of the 
male students enrolled in colleges and uni- 


versfties during the last school year Were 
deferred. Many will continue to be eligib) 
for deferment this year, if Selective Sery. 
ice does not change its policy. The big 
question mark here is how many young 
men will be willing to continue their stud. 
ies under such deferments and how many 
will feel that they can serve their coyp. 
try better in the Army or Navy. 

17-year-olds. There is a feeling amoy 
some educators that there will be a large 
group of boys of freshman age who yil 
want to get as much college training 
as possible before they are called 
into the service. Boys under draft 
age are being encouraged to enroll 
so that they may equip themselves 
for officer training when they reach 
Army age and because there js g 
belief that they will be more likely 
to go to college after the war if 
they have had a taste of it. 

Women students. First reports 
on advance enrollments indicate 
that large numbers of women will 
continue to attend college. Last 
year, when total enrollment was of 
13.3 per cent from the previous 
year, women represented 10.8 per 
cent of the decline. But many 
women’s colleges already haw 
filled their enrollment quotas for 
next autumn. Furthermore, many 
parents are in better financial con- 
dition to send their children to col- 
lege than ever before. 

Life on most campuses will be 
far from normal this summer and 
autumn. However, soldiers and 
sailors may join fraternities, 
take part in some outside activi- 
ties. The Navy will permit its men 
to engage in intercollegiate sports, 
but a sailor’s workday will be a 
long one and he will find little time 
for play. The Army limits soldier 
participation in sports to intra- 
mural competition, forbids its men to 
play on college teams. But a soldier’s work 
week also is a full one—59 hours, broken 
up as follows: 24 hours instruction, % 
hours supervised study, 6 hours physical 
conditioning and 5 hours military trait- 
ing. Under such a schedule, there is little 
time for practicing with college teams. 

In going to war, the colleges and univer- 
sities are not so much interested in their 
survival as in equipping men and women 
for a useful part in winning the war. 
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HIS YEAR, Forward March in your social cam- 
5 jean First, ally yourself with that gallant 
veteran, Dewar’s White Label, cited more than 
60 times tor distinguished service. Then, armed 
with the highball of the highlands, gain an impreg- 


nable position in the estimation of your guests! 





HONOURS OF 
The 13th/18th Royal Hussars 
(Queen Mary's Own) 


Albuhera—V ittoria— Waterloo—Balaklava—Sevastopol—Relief of Ladysmith 
South Africa 1899-1902—Hindenburg Line—Flanders 1914-18 
Baghdad— Mesopotamia 1916-18 
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White Label 8 years old 


Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 






FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 5, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25¢.Schen 

ley Import Corp., New 
York City, Department U. 
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Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York -— 
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Flight of planes always suggests the release of 
unfettered power. No material used in aircraft 
construction has done more to free these essen- 
tial weapons of war from hampering weight 
than magnesium. An equal amount of even any 
comparable light structural metal would weigh 
50 per cent more! Today Dow magnesium pro- . 
duction capacity is many times greater than 
pre-war facilities provided. After Victory, de- 
signers will have full access to this vast produc- 
tion to lighten the load of practically everything 
that moves. 
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of National Issues 


Move to Broaden 
Security Program: 
Press Appraisal 


Objectives of the bill introduced by Sen- 
stor Wagner (Dem.), of New York, to 
extend the Social Security program, are 
approved by a majority of the comment- 
ing press, but most of the editors argue 
that the present is no time to increase pay- 
roll deductions from the present 1 per cent 
to 6 per cent, as the measure proposes. 

Warnings that the Federal Government 
will encroach further on State-sponsored 
social programs if the bill becomes a law 
are sounded by several editors. 

“We are delighted!” says the New York 
Post (Ind.) , which characterizes the Wag- 
ner bill as “something with body and sub- 
stance, that we, and all of the people who 
want to make the war mean something to 
the common man, can get behind and 
push.” 

“It may be a good dish,” observes the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), “but let it 
simmer just now.” The Sun is of the opin- 
ion that this is not the time to press for a 
5 per cent addition to the pay-roll tax. 

The Washington Star (Ind.) agrees that 
the “timing is bad” and figures that, if 
taxpayers put 25 per cent of their incomes 
into War Bonds, as is being urged by the 
Treasury, and pay 20 per cent in pay- 
roll deductions, plus the proposed 6 per 
cent, some 51 per cent of the average per- 
son’s income would be turned over to the 
Government. But the Star adds: “It is well 
that the cost of things the Government 
wants to do should be immediately re- 
flected in the employe’s pay envelope, for 
it offers the first opportunity a majority 
of them have had of weighing the desir- 
ability of such undertakings as social security 
against the cost to him as a taxpayer.” 

Several editors mention the implications 
of more centralized control of social bene- 
fits by the Federal Government contained 
in the bill. “Federalization of State unem- 
ployment compensation is certain to be 
vigorously opposed,” predicts the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), and the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.) as- 
serts that the plan “would take from the 
States some of the activities in which they 
are now engaged and which they would 
object to dropping.” 

“Americans want social security, but 
not State socialism,” contends the Indian- 
apolis News (Ind.), “and this is precisely 
where this whole program is tending.” 
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A rush order for a contractor on the 
Alcan Highway called for 15 lamps 
of an unfamiliar designation — 
Alladin lamps! GRayBarR lighting 
specialists checked their records 
and catalogs in vain, unable to 
identify the type required. 


Finally, it developed that the order 
did not refer to an electric lamp at 
all, but to a special type of gasoline 
lantern! Unwittingly, GRAYBAR’s 
reputation for stocking “all kinds of 
lamps” had been stretched 
into new territory. 


Aware of the urgency of 
the order, GRAYBAR did not 
pass up the item as out of 
its field. Instead, immediate 
steps were taken to locate 





the lanterns for shipment. 


None were available locally, and 
two manufacturers reported they 
had discontinued making this type 
of unit. At last, another long dis- 
tance call to a Midwestern manu- 
facturer brought the answer, “Yes, 
the lamps are in production, but 
we're tied up for months ahead on 
Navy contracts.” 


Once the source of the order was 
explained to an officer of the 
firm, however, arrange- 
ments were made for im- 
mediate shipment, in full 
accord with priority rules. 


The shipment of lamps 
reached the Alcan base 
complete and on schedule. 


Compared to the thousands of electrical items which GRAYBAR 
has supplied to war jobs such as the Alcan Highway, this oil- 
lamp order is significant for one reason only: It shows the spirit 
in which GRAYBAR’S procurement service is attempted. On your 
own orders, GRAYBAR can help you conserve manpower, simplify 
purchasing and speed up the delivery of critical needs 


GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDI@G, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . 


. 20,000 customers 
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“In proportion as the structure ef a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public epinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
















By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Overseas our boys were fighting last week. Some of 
them were killed. Some of them were wounded. More 
will be killed and wounded in the months ahead. 

They have been told again and again that this is a 
war to preserve our freedoms—our liberties. 

But last week six Justices appointed by President 
Roosevelt, constituting a majority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, took away a basic liberty 
—the right of every citizen to be governed by laws 
and not by the arbitrary power of a bureaucrat, the 
right of every citizen to know explicitly what are the 
punishments incurred for violations of a statute. 

Our boys are not fighting to sustain the privilege of 
officials in any Government agency to fix whatever 
punishments they please for a violation of law. 

Yet the Supreme Court majority decided, in effect, 
that a Government agency can fix any punishment it 
desires although not explicitly mentioned in the stat- 
ute that is broken. The precedent is fixed. The die is 
cast. Only a constitutional amendment can abrogate 
a decision of the Supreme Court. Only a change in the 
membership of the Court over a long period of years 
can reverse it. 

President Roosevelt didn’t like the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, so in 1937 he openly tried to get rid of 
a majority of the members of the Court sitting at that 
time. He didn’t succeed that way, but he did succeed 
another way—he “packed” the Court with adminis- 
trative zealots when fate gave him the chance. And 
today those Justices are taking away one by one the 
rights of the citizen. The Constitution today is what 
the New Deal says it is. Not only has the “packed” 
ENCROACHING ON Court begun to tell Congress 

what it meant when it passed 
FUNCTIONS OF legislation, but it has begun to 
THE CONGRESS i oe 
supply missing words to the 
statutes, as in the Phelps-Dodge case decided April 
28, 1941. This is a vicious encroachment on the legis- 
lative function. And there is no redress except by ex- 
plicit prohibitions, if indeed, the Supreme Court will 
not capriciously rule some day that these, too, are be- 
yond the power of Congress. 

The latest case minces no words. It frankly empow- 
ers a governmental agency to select whatever punish- 
ment it pleases so long as in the judgment of that 
agency the punishment “effectuates the policies of 
the Act.” 

Again and again in legislative history Congress has 


FAREWELL TO LIBERTY? 7 


no 
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put a paragraph or provision in its statutes giving | 
executive agency or commission power to write ty 
necessary regulations to carry out the purposes of t 
law. This has always been inserted in routine fashin 
and it has always meant heretofore that clarifyiy 
rules or regulations could be promulgated provié 
they conformed to the meaning of the law itself, 4. 
ways the penalties, on the other hand, for disobeyix 
a law were specifically stated, and it never was assumif 
that additional penalties could be created by me, 
regulations. Indeed, previous Supreme Court decision, 
and an opinion of the Attorney General under ty 
Roosevelt Administration as late as 1935, persuasively 
contended that no executive agency has the power t 
create what is known as administrative penalties, 
FIAT OF AGENCIES at however, by thei 
IS SOLE BASIS ge ee recent decisios 
FOR PENALTIES an prece ents, government 
agencies are imposing penaltis 
right and left. A special committee of seven memben 
of the House of Representatives headed by Repr. 
sentative Howard W. Smith of Virgina, Democrat, i 
at present making a comprehensive investigation ¢ 
these bureaucratic penalties, and the record already 
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completed is a startling disclosure of the manner i : 
which the citizen has been robbed of his rights—itis Th 


an amazing story of administrative tyranny. 
Let us, however, note specifically the latest decision § th 
of the Supreme Court majority—Justices Murphy,§ p 
Frankfurter, Reed, Douglas, Black, and Rutledge. | w 
The case before the Court was that of a Virgins 
company which was adjudged to have interfered wit § ti 
the rights of collective bargaining of its employees by 
recognizing a union the formation of which wa 
deemed to have been encouraged by the company tt 
self. A contract with the so-called company union wa 
entered into and the employees received various bene: 
fits, including a new wage scale. Dues were collect’ 
by check-off, deducted by the company from wags 
and paid over to the union in the customary w4 
Not content to disestablish the union, the Natiom 
Labor Relations Board ordered the dues returned® 
full by the company to the men without regard® 
whether they received any wage increases or bentiis 
while members of the union and in the face of t 
admitted fact that once the union was organized! 
functioned properly. 
The majority opinion of the Court says: 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right te say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Supreme Court says a governmental agency can impose penalties even if 
not specifically mentioned in the law—Dangers to America in such arbitrary 


power—Do we lose our freedom at home while fighting for it overseas? 


“The instant reimbursement order is not a re- 
dress for a private wrong. Like a back pay order 
it does restore to the employees in some measure 
what was taken from them because of the Com- 
pany’s unfair labor practices. In this, both these 
types of monetary awards somewhat resemble 
compensation for private injury, but it must be 
constantly remembered that both are remedies 
created by statute—the one explicitly and the 
other implicitly in the concept of effectuation of 
the policies of the Act . . . they vindicate public, 
not private rights. 

“For this reason it is erroneous to characterize 
this reimbursement order as penal or as the ad- 
judication of a mass tort. It is equally wrong to 
fetter the Board’s discretion by compelling it to 
observe conventional common law or chancery 
principles in fashioning such an order, or to force 
it to inquire into the amount of damages actually 
sustained. Whether and to what extent such mat- 
ters should be considered is a complex problem 
for the Board to decide in the light of its admin- 
istrative experience and knowledge.” 


IS ‘GENERAL 
AUTHORITY’ ALL 
THAT'S NEEDED? 


where these things are happening? 


Justice Frankfurter, in his concurring opinion, car- 


ties the fiction further. He says: 

“Needless to say, we have nothing to do with 
the wisdom of the Board’s requirement that the 
coerced dues be restored to the employees. Our 
decision can go no further than that, within the 
framework of the general authority given it by 
Congress, the Board is empowered to find that 
when men pay dues to a company-dominated 
union, upon pain of forfeiting their jobs, it is the 
company which has in fact commanded the pay- 
ment of the dues and it is the company which 
must make restoration.” 


And what is meant by the words “within the frame- 
work of the general authority” given to the Board by 


Congress? 


Is it sufficient for the Court to decide cases now on 
the basis of “general” authority? Wasn’t it Hitler who 


What language is this? Since 
when does Congress create pen- 
alties “implicitly” and let execu- 
tive agencies determine within 
their “administrative experience and knowledge” what 
punishment to inflict on the citizen? Is this America 


told his courts to decide cases on the basis of the “gen- 
eral sentiment prevailing in the communities” where 
the victims were tried? Isn’t that a system of govern- 
ment by men rather than laws? 

Justice Roberts, Justice Jackson and Chief Justice 
Stone, in their dissenting opinion last week say in 
part: 
“The National Labor Relations Act gives the 

Board no power to impose liability for any sup- 

posed injury arising out of the compulsion of em- 

ployees to contribute dues to the union. Nor can 
the order of restitution be grounded upon any 
theory that although the unfair labor practice 
constitutes a public rather than a private wrong, 
the power granted to effectuate the policies of the 

Act envisages imposition of a penalty for wrong- 

ful conduct on the part of the employer... . 

“All the facts found in this connection relate to 
a time anterior to the organization of the union. 
There is no finding, and no facts which would 
justify a finding, that subsequent to the organiza- 
tion of the union, the employer interfered with it, 
dominated it, or supported it in any manner.” 

WORDING OF LAWS It is interesting to note that the 
judges on the Circuit Courts of 
SHOULD LIMIT A Is f i. ot 
IMPLIED POWER ppeals from one enc of the 
country to the other in eleven 
separate cases involving other companies decided the 
same issue against the National Labor Relations Board. 

What can be done about it? 

Congress should insert in every statute adopted 
hereafter involving any grant of punitive power to ad- 
ministrative agencies, and in all appropriation bills 
passed in the future, a simple clause in language like 
the following: 

“Nothing in this act or in any other law of the 
United States gives any agency or official the 
power to impose upon any citizen a penalty, pub- 
lic or private, which is not specifically prescribed 
in the statutes.” 

The time has come to play fair with the boys over- 
seas. Instead of worrying, as did our Vice President 
the other day, whether Russia might be “double 
crossed” in the postwar period, let’s worry a little dur- 
ing the war about “double crossing” the American 
people who are today making the supreme sacrifice in 
giving the blood of their sons to fight a war so often 
sloganized as a war to preserve our “four freedoms.” 
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: lhe President's Weel 
GRIM WARNINGS TO THE AXIS 


Advice to Italians to Revolt, Threat of Reprisals if Foes Use Gas 


Executive’s praise for 
accomplishments of United 


Nations food conference 

President Roosevelt still is trying to 
free his hands of irksome domestic chores 
so that he can give more time to inter- 
national affairs. Last week, he put the tax 
problem into the hands of his domestic 
strategist, James F. Byrnes. The President, 
personally, was busy with an appeal to 
the Italians to rid themselves of Germans 
and Fascists, with a warning against the 
use of gas warfare, and with an address to 
returning delegates from the United Na- 
tions food conference. 

The President, in his bedroom, received 
news of the fall of Pantelleria, Italy’s self- 
styled Gibraltar of the Mediterranean. It 
came in a message from Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, which was delivered as soon 
as Mr. Roosevelt awoke. Previously Mr. 
Roosevelt had been working on the text 
of an appeal to the Italian people to free 
themselves of their Nazi and Fascist dic- 
tators. He decided that now, when their 
Mediterranean stronghold had fallen and 
their cities were being bombed, was a good 
time to send them the message through the 
newspapers and the radio. 

The message told the Italian people 
that the Allied campaign against Italy was 
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GAS: President Roosevelt promised full, swift retaliation 
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the inevitable result of the ruthless and 
traitorous course followed by Benito Mus- 
solini, who, the President said, had be- 
trayed his own country in a struggle for 
personal power and aggrandizement. He 
said the warlike acts were not those of the 
Italian people, but those of Mussolini and 
the German-dominated fascist regime. 

Get rid of the Germans and the Fascists, 
the message admonished the Italian people, 
in effect, and you will be welcomed back 
into the family of nations as a respected 
member, and left free to pick a non-Fascist 
government of your own choosing; but, it 
warned, until you do, the United Nations 
have no choice but to prosecute the war 
until complete victory has been won. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s warning against gas 
warfare was inspired by increasing reports 
he had received from various sources that 
the Axis was getting ready to use gas. He 
said this nation would, under no circum- 
stances use gas unless it first was employed 
by its enemies. He added that use of gas 
against any one of the United Nations 
would be regarded use against the 
United States, itself, and: 

“We promise to any perpetrators of such 
crimes full and swift retaliation in kind 
and I feel obliged now to warn the Axis 
armies and the Axis peoples, in Europe and 
in Asia, that the terrible consequences of 
any use of these inhumane methods on 
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their part will be brought down swift 
and surely upon their own heads.” 

As he finished reading the warning, ing 
press conference, Mr. Roosevelt remarked 
grimly that he hoped it was tough enough. 

The President’s talk to the food cop. 
ferees was in a more hopeful vein. He said 
the conference which they had just com. 
pleted was epoch-making. The gist of what 
he said was: 

Supplying people with the food needed 
for full health is too important to be left to 
chance. But this is the first time so many 
nations have united to try to do something 
about it. The conference formulated both 
short and long-range plans, and _ recom. 
mended the creation of a permanent United 
Nations organization to perfect and carry 
them out. But the goal in this field cannot 
be attained without similar steps toward 
increasing industrial production and pur 
chasing power. This means measures deal- 
ing with international trade barriers, ex- 
change stability and investment. The chal- 
lenge will be met. 

Almost immediately, Mr. Roosevelt 
went to work on one short-range phase of 
the program. He called Democratic and 
Republican leaders of Congress into con- 
sultation with Herbert H. Lehman, the Di- 
rector of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations. They discussed the creation of 
a relief agency patterned somewhat along 
the lines of the one operated by Herbert 
Hoover in Europe after: the last war. 

It contemplates, however, co-ordinated 
plans by all of the United Nations, each 
making such contributions as it can. Rep- 
resentative Martin the House Republican 
leader, said no legislation would be needed 
other than appropriations. 

Taxes will provide a thornier problem 
for Congress. Almost at the same time that 
he signed the new tax bill, the President 
set Mr. Byrnes to work on a new one. At 
a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt indicated 
that the approach will be from the angle 
of fighting inflation and the part that 
taxes must play in that fight. As long a 
bond sales run at the rate set in the 
last loan drive, he said, there will be no 
need for compulsory savings. 

Visitors came and went in a steady 
stream. But the one who got the topmost 
welcome was another President from South 
America, Higinio Morinigo, of Paraguay 
He was met by soldiers, sailors, Marines 
and a band, greeted by Mr. Roosevelt and 
given a state dinner. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: *It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 

iad I 5 ) 


auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 





Whe will give him his ship? 


He’ll have a fine ship! Men in the 
mines of Minnesota, Arizona, Pennsyl- 
vania and a dozen other states will dig 
the metals and coal to build it. Others 
will drill for its oil, cut its timbers. In 
a hundred cities and towns, men and 
women will form its plates and engines 
and gears, and raise it proudly in its 
shipway. 


From 1928 to 1937, only 4 seagoing 
merchant vessels a year were built in 
the U.S. Our merchant marine dropped 
to 8th place among maritime nations 
—i0% of our overseas trade moved 
in foreign ships! Under those condi- 
tions, an American boy was virtually 
denied the dream of sailing under his 
country’s merchant flag. 


But his seagoing career is assured 
today. In the far-sighted Merchant 


Marine Act of 1936, Congress declared 
that our foreign trade — our very se- 
curity—depend upon a merchant 
marine “owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the 
United States , .. manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel.” 

Two very important provisions of 
this Act make it possible for the U. S. 
to build and man vessels with citizens, 
and still compete against lower wages 
and living standards of other countries. 
Our Government pays some of the dif- 
ference between our building costs and 
costs abroad, between U. S. crew wages 
and lower foreign wages. 


American Exp 


orf Lines 
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This is the meaning of “subsidy” 
... one of the best investments America 
has ever made. For the ship-building 
and ship-operating companies through 
whom it is paid are merely distributors 
of the subsidy . . . they pay it out to 
the men and women who build and 
man our ships. 


In this way, the subsidy brings jobs 
and earnings to factories and homes, 
farms and businesses all over the 
country — and stays in our country. 
And it provides security for our nation 
—without this program, we would not, 
today, have enough shipping to supply 


the Allied fronts! 





American Export Airlines flying boats, too, shorten supply lines to our fighting fronts. 

















Here at last... the answer 
to Corrosion Problems 


ANTI- 
CORRODE 


New Liquid Safeguard 
Developed by Cities Service 








Anti-Corrode Meets Severest Corrosion 


Requirements. it's Easy, Economical 


to Apply. 


Out of months of Cities Service research there 
has come an extraordinary corrosion preven- 
tive that brings amazing results. Actual tests 
prove it a completely effective product. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION 


Anti-Corrode is a liquid safeguard which can 
be applied to raw stocks, finished parts, or to 
complete machines by brushing, dipping, hand 
or power spraying. It does not become brittle 
mor cracked. And it easily meets the U. S. 
Navy test of protecting freshly polished steel 
immersed in 3% salt solution for 20 hours! 


SAFE, HARMLESS 


Anti-Corrode provides a safe film which does 
not affect the metal. What's more, it gets into 
places difficult to reach and keeps them pro- 
tected under the severest atmospheric conditions! 


A LUBRICANT, TOO 


It also serves as a lubricant so that it need not 
be removed when the metal is drawn, stamped, 
or otherwise formed. For further information on 
how to obtain an adequate sample of Anti- 
Corrode fill out and mail the coupon—today ! 














' t 
1 CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 1! 
§ Room 1388 i 
§ Sixty Wall Tower, New York. i 
i 
; I'd like to test Anti-Corrode on my \ 
i own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. i 
Send me details. \ 

t 
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1 Title : 
§ Company. i 
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Address i 
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HOW SERVICE MEN ARE TAXED 


(Important changes in the tax liabilities 
of men and women in the military services 
are made by the new regulations. Army 
and Navy officers and enlisted men get 
that are not 
given to civilians. These changes in the 
rules are of increasing importance now 
that additional married men with more 
responsibilities and larger incomes are 
about to be drafted. Many persons are 
asking what income taxes men in the serv- 
ices and their wives now must pay.) 


some valuable concessions 


First: Does a service man owe any in- 
come tax for 1942? 

The new law, in effect, wipes out the tax 
on income for the year 1942 for persons in 
active military service. Thus, as a rule, 
they will not have to pay the equivalent of 
25 per cent on their 1942 income, in ad- 
dition to a tax on 1943 income, that is 
required of many civilians in bringing them 
up to date on back taxes. However, this 
abatement for service men and women ap- 
plies only to the tax on earned income, and 
income over $14,000 is considered, for tax 
purposes, as unearned. The abatement also 
applies to members of the military serv- 
ices of other United Nations who are sub- 
ject to U.S. income taxes. 


If you are a man or woman in military 
service and have paid more on your 1942 
income than is needed to cover your 1943 
tax, you will be entitled to a refund or tax 
credit next March. The abatement of the 
1942 tax also applies to a man who is in 
active service for only part of 1942 or 
1943. Thus, it would apply to a man who 
does not enter active service until next 
December; but this man would be liable 
for a tax on his civilian earnings in 1943 up 
to the time he entered the service. If he 
finds that his ability to pay the tax has 
been impaired materially by his being in 
the service, he can ask for postponement 
of payment until after his discharge. 


What is the first step that a man in the 
service must take? 


If you are serving with the armed forces 
within the U.S., yeu are supposed to file 
with the Collector of Internal Revenue for 
your district on or before Sept. 15 an esti- 
mate of your income for 1943. If you are 
in the higher-pay brackets and your tax 
liability is above your exemptions, after 
you have paid quarterly installments on 
1943 income on March 15 and June 15, 
1948, you are supposed to pay. by Sept. 15 
one-half of the tax still due for 1943. There 
is no withholding of taxes from pay of 
service men and women. 
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Persons in the armed services of the United 
States and of other United Nations get, jp 
addition to their personal exemptions, ay 
exemption allowance on $1,500 of their 
service pay. For a single man, this means 
$1,500 plus $500 for personal exemption, or 
$2,000; for a married man without de. 
pendent children it is $1,500 plus $1,200, , 
total exemption of $2,700. Thus, most ep. 
listed men and lowest-ranking officers with 
no outside income would have no tax tp 
pay for either 1942 or 1943. 


Must an Army or Navy man who owes no 
tax file an income tax return? 


Technically, he is supposed to file by Sep- 
tember 15 an estimate of his 1943 income. 
even though he is in the lowest grade. But 
the penalty for failure to do so is a 10 per 
cent addition to the tax that is due. Wher 
no tax is due, there could be no 10 per cent 
addition to it. But Treasury spokesmen 
say it is important to file these declarations 
if a refund or tax credit is to be claimed 
later because of overpayment of taxes al- 
ready made. Members of the armed forces 
serving overseas can wait till after ther 
return home kefore filing returns and pay- 
ing taxes on their incomes. 


Suppose the wife of a service man works. 
What must she do about income tax? 


She must follow the same rules as any 
other woman in filing returns and pay- 
ing taxes on income. She and her husband 
can file a joint return; or they can divide 
the family exemption of $1,200, or either 
can take all of the exemption if the other 
claims none. A wife can claim exemption 
on the basis of dependent children if she 
provides their main support. But she can- 
not claim exemption from income tax o 
any of the additional $1,500 exemption 
that her husband in the service is allowed; 
that exemption applies only to his service 
pay and not to any income from civilia 
sources. No tax is collected on a service 
man’s dependents’ allowance. 


If a man dies in the service, does his e 
tate have to pay his income tax? 


The new law provides that, in the cas 
of any member of the armed forces of the 
U.S. or of other United Nations who dies 
while in active service, the income tax fo 
the year in which he dies is cancelled 
There also is cancellation of all incom 
taxes owing at the time of his death. Any 
taxes that are collected after his death ar 
to be credited or refunded to the man’ 
estate as an overpayment of tax. 
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ARISTOCRAT 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON « 


100 PROOF e 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., 


O F B ON D S 


or 
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Magnificent in Manbattans, every drop of 
Kentucky Tavern is backed by a fine tra- 
dition and a million barrels experience. 
There’s only one better buy in bonds— 
War Bonds! 

INCORPORATED, 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








Here’s What You’re Fighting For... 


. your way of life! Every man interprets it a little differ- 
ently, but to us all it means a car, a radio, a refrigerator; the 
right to those things that make our daily life pleasanter, more 
convenient, more exciting. We pledge you this—after the 
last shot is fired, eee will again help build for you 


these products as well as many new ones born in the war. 


Look Ahead with ENP 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 


refrigeration and other key industries 


Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 








Question 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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With Congress acting to provide statu- 
tory authority for the War Labor Board, 
widespread discussion has centered on the 
effectiveness of such a move in settling la- 
bor controversies. The action in Congress 
followed refusal of John L. Lewis to ap- 
peor before the Board in the coal mine 
wage dispute. 

) To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked labor leaders, businessmen 
and spokesmen for large organizations the 
following question: 


Should Congress adopt emergency 
legislation to give the War Labor 
Board statutory authority, instead of 

| limited authority by executive decree, 
to act on wartime labor disputes and 
to compel appearances before the 
Board? 


Answers appear herewith 





D. Hayes Murphy 
Hartford, Conn.; President, The Wiremold 
Co., 

answers: 

In my opinion, Congress certainly should 
adopt legislation giving the War Labor 
Board statutory authority to act on war- 
time labor disputes and to compel appear- 
ances before the Board. 


J.G. Luhrsen 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, Railway Labor Executives’ Ass‘n, 


answers: 

It is my opinion that a bipartisan board. 
with a provision for the selection of a neu- 
tral agreed to by the bipartisan members, 
would have avoided the present conflict. 
The opportunity to sway the balance for 
any directive action which was taken 
rested with the public members and, after 
commitment, obviat- 
ed reversal to save 
“face.” 

To answer your 
specific question, the 
answer is an emphat- 
ic “no.” Direct nego- 
tiations between the 
two opposing parties 
always permit the 
exercise of judgment 
differing with provi- 
sions set forth in contracts or agreements, 
80 long as both minds meet the issue and 
are satisfied. When you apply legislation, 
it is a law that cannot be circumvented, 
hor is it flexible at the very time when 
deadlocks are imminent. 

Again, any legislation, once enacted to 
meet a particular situation, invites the 
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Get That Saboteur! 


Defective packing is largely responsi- _its dependability by protecting count- 
ble for war products arriving at des- less peacetime products against 
tination in unusable condition. De- shipping damage 
fective packing is a saboteur that can KIMPAK comes in rolls, sheets, 
ruin carefully manufactured products pads and tubes in almost any desired 
needed at the front. size and thickness. It may be had in 
Realizing the vital importance of moisture resistant form as well as 
efficient protection for war products moisture absorbent form. 
in transit, foremost manufacturers in Make sure your products arrive in 
ever-increasing numbers select “fighting condition.”” Rid your plant 
KIMPAK* Creped Wadding for this of that destructive saboteur “Defective 
responsible job.... KIMPAK isthere- Packing!"’ Pack with KIMPAK. Save 
markably resilient, soft, 
clean packing material 
that has won the con- 
fidence of manufactur- 
ers. For many years 
it has demonstrated 


. 


time and money in 
your shipping room. 
For complete in- 
Ki k formation about 
1mMmpak KIMPAK mail coupon 


CREPED WADDING today. 





PACK WITH 

























*KIMPAK (trade-mark) meana Kimberly-Clark Wadding. 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Established 1872 _ USN-648 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Send full information about 
KIMPAK. 


Company ..--- =. ainsi ‘site seminal 
Address .....------ 

















setting of precedents applicable to all 
labor, although an emergency may be ap- 
plicable only to a small minority of labor 
and will prove destructive to sound legis- 
lation or laws already in effect governing 
the vast majority of labor. 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; Managing Director, Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, 
answers: 
The urgent need for legislation giving 
the War Labor Board statutory authority 
is fully disclosed by John L. Lewis’s defi- 

ance of the Board. 

We have had too much government by 
executive decree and personal manage- 
ment. We need more government by law 
and less by men. This holds in wartime 
as in peacetime. 

Respect for the War Labor Board and 
other Government agencies can best be 
achieved through requiring such agencies 
to conduct their activities according to 
carefully considered statutory enactments 
based on sound and equitable principles 


(by telegraph) 


indiscriminately applied. 


Herbert H. Sack 


Ookland, Calif.; Past President, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 
answers: 

The War Labor Board, and any other 
agency, will never be as effective as it 
should be unless it has complete authority 
to carry out its work—without political 
interference or pressure. Congress should 
give the WLB statutory authority suffi- 
cient to act on all labor disputes. 


Lloyd A. Thrush 


Springfield, Ill.; President, International 
Union, Progressive Mine Workers of Amer- 

ica, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The National War Labor Board, in my 
opinion, has been invested with sufficient 
authority to handle management-labor 
disputes. Neither is there any necessity 
for the Board to be given the power to 
subpoena persons to appear before it. Had 
John L. Lewis, UMWA dictator, whom 
the Progressive Miners have vigorously 
fought for the past eleven years, been com- 
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A food ration coupon is 30 times as thick as 
the limits within which Dumore Grinders regu- 
larly do their work —1/10,000 of an inch. 
Such infinite accuracy permits more than pre- 
cision in manufacturing processes — it assures 
substantial conservation of critical materials 
and man-hours. Dumore Grinders can be 
used practically anywhere a metal cutting 
tool can be mounted —to modernize and 
multiply the productive capacity of machine 
tools...to cut corners as well as costs in 
wartime production schedules. Dumore 
Grinders are sold and serviced by better mill 
supply distributors everywhere. 


THE DUMORE CO., Dept. a73-r, Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Precision Grinders, Electric 
Tools and Fractione! Horsepower Motors 


we 





Dumore No. 7 re- 
surfacing oi! feed 
distributor bracket 
for Pan-American 
Airways. 
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pelled to go before the Board, is it likely 
that developments in the miners’ wage ¢ 
would have been different? Hardly. 
Principal labor criticism of the Wy, 
Labor Board stems from the fact that th 
Board has set a ceiling on wage increas, 
that has been far outstripped by the ris 
in the cost of living. Legislation to pu 
teeth in the Board’s decisions only yj 
tend to aggravate the situation. A joj 
back of prices to the level of a year aheg 
would serve to allay labor discontent, 


‘as 


A. Johnston 
Cleveland, O.; Grand Chief Enginee, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

answers: 

My answer to the question is, emphat. 
ically, no, since such action would jp. 
fringe upon the rights 
of legitimate labor 
organizations to nego- 
tiate schedule agree- 
ments of wages and 
working conditions. 
It is my opinion that 
labor 
boards should con- 
sist of at least an 
equal number of mem- 


so-called war 





A. JOHNSTON 


bers, representatives 
of the organizations involved in a dispute, 
to that of the remaining members, 


J. D. Battle . 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Coal Association, 


answers: 

The answer is, ves, by all means. 

We have seen a clear-cut demonstration 
of certain people defying an agency created 
under executive order. As a matter of fact 
executive order operations are as a rik 
unsatisfactory. Let the people’s repre 
sentatives speak, and emergency legisk- 
tion should likewise give the War Labor 
Board subpoenaing power and make its 
decisions enforceable by the courts. 

The time is coming for labor organiza 
tions that are tremendous business insti- 
tutions to be regulated just the same a 
other business institutions, and the old ar 
gument that the law shouldn’t apply t 
labor is passe, unsound, and, I believe, not 
in the best interests of labor itself. 


Correction. We regret an error that 
appeared in the Question of the Week in 
the June 11-issue. In answer to the ques 
tion: “Should the U.S. attempt the tre 
mendous responsibility of feeding th 
world during and after the war?” Charles 
J. Brand, Executive Secretary-Treasure! 
of the National Fertilizer Association. 
stated that the United States contain 
about one-eighteenth of the world’s arable 
land. The United States News erroneously 
printed: . about one-eighth of the 
world’s arable land. .. .” 
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...to our fellow workers 
on the Fighting Fronts 


Many oF you out there on the 
fighting fronts once worked side 
by side with us here at United 
Air Lines. It's hard for us to vis- 
ualize what your lives must be 
like today. For we, like so many 
millions of Americans, have no 
enemy hurling bombs and shells 
at us to remind us that his goal 
is our total destruction. 


For that reason, perhaps it has 
taken us longer to realize the full 
meaning of all-out war. Perhaps 
we've let food rationing, and 
taxes, and the number of miles 





We cannot all shoot down 
Zeros. We cannot all sink U- 
boats. We cannot all blast Nazi 
pillboxes to powder. 

But unless we work harder 
and better today than yesterday, 
we delay your return home. And 
when you do come back to your 
job here at United, we must be 
able to look you squarely in the 
eye in the honest knowledge that 
we have carried our full share of 
this war's burden. 

Realizing the urgent need for 
every ounce of energy and cour- 
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~ The World Tomorrow . 
Population Tre 
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Which are the growing nations, the stronger nations of the The present wartime birth-rate spurt is discounted s@ Ger 
future? What countries combine increasing man power, raw long-range factor. erm 
materials, industrialization, and space for growth to indicate Russia, too, has abundant room for her population. Sgfitler 
commercial and, if need be, military power decades hence? is a land of open spaces, rich in raw materials for her gugasiste 
The Pictogram gives the answer. It is the United States and ing industries and in fertile plains for producing her fuljounti 
Russia. Look at the list, one at a time: At present, Russia has only 19 persons to the square mie but oF 

The United States. The population of the United States and, in 1960, she still will have but 25. Her gain from Iiigjs pre 
still is moving upward and is expected to continue its growth 000,000 to 220,000,000 by 1960 takes no account of wigments 
for several decades. But each decennial census shows a de- losses. These gains, however, great as they seem now, ae the fi 
clining rate of increase. The gain in the ’twenties was 17,000,- expected to affect the 1960 figures materially. Russia's #fion. 
000, and, in the ‘thirties, only 9,000,000. The estimated in- year gain is to be 28.7 per cent; that of the United Sta mith 
crease of 15,000,000 in the next 20 years is less than that of 11.4 per cent. Me p 
the 10 years between 1920 and 1930. By comparison with Great Britain. England and Wales have had a dedi Fra 
most other nations, there is ample room for increase. The birth rate for 20 years. But the rate in Scotland and NatigPrenc 
population now runs only 44 to the square mile, is scheduled ern Ireland is upward. The net result is a very slow god@gmaln 
to grow to 49 in 1960. A peculiarity of the recent population for Great Britain, and infinitesimal increase by companigever, 
trend here is that there are now many fewer children under with the United States and Russia. The gain is to be 50@fion, 
5 and many more adults over 45. That is, a declining birth by 1960, carrying the total to 47,000,000. Great Britangjout n 
rate is more than offset by the fact that people live longer. crowded: 495 to the square mile now, and 500 in 1960 mmi 
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Germany. From the end of the first World War, the 
Herman birth rate fell off sharply, until 1933. Then Adolf 
itler and the Nazis abruptly reversed the trend with their 
imsistence upon big families, to provide big armies. Not 
wunting war casualties, the population trend still is upward, 
but only moderately so. A gain from 67,000,000 to 69,800,000 
is predicted in the 1940-1960 period. But postwar develop- 
ments, unforeseen at the present time, may materially change 
ihe figures. The trend easily could turn in the opposite direc- 
tion. At the 1940 figure, Germany, too, is densely crowded, 
mith 586 persons to the square mile. The figures are as of 
ihe prewar German boundaries. 

France. A downward trend is predicted for the postwar 
rench population. War losses and deaths from disease and 
alnutrition make the French situation so uncertain, how- 
ver, that exact 1960 figures cannot be computed. In addi- 
lion, the country had a declining birth rate before the war, 
hut managed to keep her population relatively stable through 
mmigration from Italy and Eastern Europe, an uncertain 


factor for the future. The population density is moderate, 
191 to the square mile in 1940. 

Italy, too, faces an uncertain future. At the encouragement 
of the Fascist Government, the birth rate is strongly upward. 


However, a change of government and emphasis upon higher 
living standards instead of men for the Army could affect 
the situation. The Italians are strongly given to migration. 
Any large-scale movement to South America after the war 


would more than cancel any foreseen rise in the birth rate. 
Italy, with a population of 45,000,000, is crowded, with 375 
persons to the square mile. 

Japan, 73,000,000 in 1938, and thickly populated at 489 
to the square mile, had an upward birth rate at last reports. 
But wartime developments and postwar uncertainties make 
the future uncertain. 

In summary. There you have the picture of the future. 
Alone among the nations, Russia and the United States, each 
with abundant room for growth, have that growth 
with Russia jumping ahead at the faster rate. 


assured, 











Louder than _ 


TIURRICANS 


N the old days of wooden ships and 
it iron men, a sea captain’s voice had | 
to be louder than the hurricane, to carry | 
over the roar of wind and waves. Today 
the miracle of radio flashes the spoken 
word around the world in a fraction of 
a second, but even radio must contend 
with problems of interference — natural 
and man-made static that disrupts com- 
munications. Breeze engineers have spe- 
cialized in the solution of such problems 
for many years, have pioneered and de- 
veloped Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding 
to guard electrical circuits against radia- 
tion or absorption of the high-frequency 
impulses which cause interference. Pro- 
duced in a wide range of types and sizes, 
this equipment is designed to meet the 
requirements of any shielding problem, 
is in service today on world-wide battle- 
fronts with our > ic 
armed forces of Br EEZE 


ARK 





land, sea, and air. 


CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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PROGRAM FOR HIGHER TAXES 
AS WAY TO FIGHT INFLATION 


You’ve got too much money; too much, 
even after the 20 per cent withholding tax 
For your own good, offi- 
cials have a plan for you to get rid of it, 
not by buying food, clothes, gadgets or 
gifts for Aunt Hannah, but by turning it 
over to the Government. 

How? Through paying more taxes, buy- 
ing more War Bonds. Billions more of your 
income must taken from you, 
under the Government’s new tax program, 
in order to make future 
Where are the billions coming from? 

Corporations possibly could be made to 
pay around $1,000,000,000 more. 

Excise taxes on certain things (whisky 
mentioned ) 


goes into effect. 


be away 


your secure. 


and tobacco are might be 
raised to yield as much as $1,500,000,000 
additional. 


Social Security taxes conceivably could 
be pushed up $2,000,000,000 more. 

Individuals, however, will have to bear 
the brunt of the increase. They are 
lected deliberately as the chief bearers of 
the burden. That is part of the new tax 
policy. The higher taxes are to be levied 
secondarily for revenue, primarily for an- 


se- 


other purpose. 

Inflation is the new enemy you're to be 
taxed to fight. Its menace, ever coming 
closer, as high Washington officials see 
the future, is Reason No. 1 for the plan 
to have the Government take away your 
money. For the first time in American 
history an enormous levy of new taxes is 
being planned not for revenue first, but 
for 

If you’re not forced to turn over much 
more of your income to Uncle S$ the re- 
sult, as Government experts see it now, will 
be disaster—the disaster of a runaway wage 
scale throughout the country, of soaring 
prices, of living skyrocketing, of 
dwindling value for dollars. 

If you are forced to turn over your in- 
minus what the Government says 
you may spend for a lowered standard of 
living, you may have to scrape along dur- 
ing the war, but thereafter you'll be much 
happier; the threat of runaway inflation 
will be scotched. 

That theory underlies the purpose of the 
new demand for additional taxes and sav- 
ings. It is more than a tax theory; taxes 
and possibly forced savings are only part 
of the plan. Other parts include the theory 
of rigid control of wages and salaries so 
that nobody may get much more pay, rigid 
control of prices so that everybody can 
buy necessities, and rigid control of ration- 


revenue second. 


Sam, 


costs 


come, 


36 
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ing so that long purses can’t buy up the 
limited supplies of necessities, so that 
everybody can get his fair share. 

Wage control, price control and ratiop. 
are the though not working 
up to advance expectations. 

Income control, basic idea of the ney 
tax theory, is not yet the law. It is ye. 
garded as the missing fourth wheel of the 
vehicle on which may 


law, 


you ride safely 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 

















A DOUBLE-AX 


through the dangers of wartime inflation. 
Hence the current move to have Congress 
pass a mammoth new tax levy. 

Six cooks are making the new tax broth 
to be placed before Congress. The Treas- 
ury used to serve the dish alone, but that 
was in years when taxes were for revenue 
alone. Now that taxes are to mean muci 
other high Government officials are 
taking part in framing the measure. They 
include: 

James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, acting in the President's 
behalf as general overseer of the job. 

Fred M. Vinson, Director of Eco- 

Stabilization, whose job is to 
keep prices, wages, rationing—and now 
incomes—stabilized; who fathered the 
undistributed profits tax in the middle 
30s, who served on the House tax 
committee, knows a lot about taxes. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, Mr. Byrnes’s 

general Mr. Cohen, partner 


more, 


nomic 


counsel. 
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“THEY NEED WELDERS 
WHERE WE'RE GOING 





War travel gets first choice... that’s why 
we have to say “no” to 


old friends 


¢ you’re not always able to get your 
favorite space on your favorite Mil- 
waukee Road train, it’s because wartime 
demands on the railroads are so heavy. 
When all the lowers are gone, it’s be- 
cause they’ve been assigned to travelers 
who bought their tickets before you 
—or because members of the armed 
forces or vital production groups are on 
the move. 

If you have to sleep in an upper, or 
ride in a crowded coach, it’s due to con- 
ditions beyond our control. We’re doing 
everything we can to supply travelers 
on our railroad with satisfactory serv- 
ice. However, there is a shortage of pas- 
senger cars and, at present, priorities do 





sometimes 


not permit us to obtain material for 
new equipment. 

If you’re delayed en route, remember 
troop trains have to be high-balled 
through and special freight trains have 
to speed war matériel to places where 
most urgently needed. War traffic has 
right of way and occasionally disrupts 
advertised schedules. 

The Milwaukee Road appreciates 
your patience and your recognition of 
the difficulty and importance of our job. 
When you ride with us, you’ll find us, 
as ever, anxious to make your trip com- 
fortable and pleasant. 


* Victory “Jravel Code * 


@ Don’t travel unnecessarily. 
@ Travel in mid-week. @ Cancel 
reservations promptly if plans are 
changed. @ Choose the slower, less 
crowded trains. @ Travel by coach 
rather than by Pullman. @ Carry a 
minimum of luggage. @ Don’t takea 
“traveling around” vacation—make 
it a one-trip affair. 


THE 
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Not for long, my son 


Don’t weep, little Jon. Don’t fear, 
my son. 


We do not wish to send you far from 
home. But this #su’t home any more. 
Here in Holland the windmills are 
still. The Strangers have taken the 
canal boats and there is no food. 
They have boarded up our churches. 
The schools are empty. And your 
father—who can tell where they have 
taken him? What“ home” here now? 


The fishing boat is ready, Jon. 


Don’t cry, little blond head; you 
go to friends! 


They say that in America little boys 
still awaken singing. They say that 
there is food in the morning, at mid- 
day and at night. And schools where 
children laugh. And Sunday, families 
go to prayer—and pray unharmed. 


“aes. CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 









It’s not for long, my son. The Amer- 
icans will make it short for you and 
me. All America—and all the United 
Nations—everywhere—the soldiers 
in the field, the sailors on the sea, 
the flyers in the air! And the Allies 
in their homelands! All the free 
peoples will make it short! 


Soon—soon we'll be together again 
—you and little Katrina and Father 
and me! The dikes will be whole 
again! The little boats will once 
more sail on the canals. The wind- 
mills will turn—how they will turn! 
Spring will come and tulips will 
blossom all over our Holland! 


Soon, my Jon! Not for long, my son! 


* MAKE IT SHORT! * 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! TODAY! 





in the recent law team of Corcoran 
and Cohen, had a great deal to do 
with writing such New Deal laws as 
the Securities and Exchange Act, the 

Public Utility Holding Act. 

Harold D. Smith, Director of the 
Budget, the President’s right-hand 
man in reckoning national income and 
national outgo, one of the chief White 
House advisers in fiscal affairs. 

Those four cooks are new to the tay 
kitchen. In addition, there are the two 
regular Treasury advisers: 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
of the Treasury. 

Randolph E. Paul, Treasury’s Gen- 
eral Counsel and chief taxmaker, 
Plan of the sextet, in the President's 

program, is to keep your money out of 
the spending stream, ease the pressure on 
wage, price and rationing controls. They 
have measured their task. They know how 
much of the taxpayers’ income is slack. 

Inflationary gap is what they call it, 
That’s the difference between what you 
make and what you may spend, as they 
see it, without contributing to inflation, 
In totals covering income of all taxpayers, 


Secretary 


the gap has been widening rapidly during 
the last four vears, is stretching in 1948 
like a rubber band, they find. 

Here’s the showing: In 1939, the ex- 
cess of consumers’ income over consumers’ 
spendings was $6,000,000,000, regarded as 
modest. In 1940, it was $7,500,000,000, 
still conservative. In 1941, it more than 
doubled to $15,700,000,000, and _ experts 
lifted their eyebrows. In 1942, the excess 
was $26,900,000,000, and the experts be- 
gan to worry. In 1943, the estimated excess 
is put at $42,200,000,000, and not only th 
experts but all high officials are gravely 
concerned. Incidentally, the 1943 figure 
is one-third of estimated consumer income 
—that is, income to be disposed of by con- 
sumers. 

Hence the new tax plan, the newly de- 
veloped resolve to take away more of you 
income by taxes and savings. 

The savings feature of the program may 
involve forced savings—compelling every- 
body to spend a good part of his income 
for War Bonds. This move may be has- 
tened by the withholding tax, effective July 
1. How much workers will allot for War 
Bonds voluntarily under withholding when 
the new deductions lighten their pay is 
yet to be seen. If there’s a big drop in the 
voluntary allotment, forced savings maj 
be the answer. 

Congress, of course, would have to ap- 
prove the new tax plan; otherwise it cat- 
not be put into effect. Just now, Congress 
is cool toward the idea, doesn’t want to 
take it up till next autumn, shies off from 
another whopping big tax levy, is saying 
taxpayers already are carrying almost the 
limit of their capacity. 

But Congress may change its mind later 
Such a change seems necessary if the nev 
tax theory is to become a reality. 
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Rolled Uphill! 


It was a steep and rugged hill that U. S. aluminum 
production had to climb back in 1940. The total 
Axis output was twice our capacity. France was 
doomed. England was fighting for its life. 





dustry saw what was ahead and began pushing. It 
was tough going. But swiftly, surely, the snowball 


| 
| 
| 
But that year, men of vision in the aluminum in- | 
| 
of aluminum production rolled uphill. 


Reynolds has contributed much to this great effort. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, we staked all our re- | 

sources to provide a new source of aluminum—to | 

mine our own Bauxite ore—to build mammoth 

new factories—to turn out hundreds of millions of | 

pounds of finished metal. | 
| 
| 


Spurred by Reynolds foresight and daring, the 
snowball has rolled over the top of enemy output. 
Now, with the tough uphill battle won, this shining 
snowball is gathering momentum to crush the Axis. 


And when our boys come flying home from victory, 
they'll fly straight into a new Age of Aluminum... 
a plentiful supply of the miracle metal that does 
so many things so much better. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
General Offices, Richmond, Va. 
Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. 
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From the heavy machine tools we build by 


come the came of war—equipment ra 
and weapons that we both build and help fe 
to build. Going, unceasingly, to all allied “a 
battle fronts. Sea-going, land-going, air- : 
going weapons of offense ... weapons of i 
victory. .. 

to 
Then, after the victory, and from General 
Machinery Corporation engineering, v4 
will come the ‘‘weapons’ of the industrial a 
era that will help to rebuild the world. . 

T 





HAMILTON, OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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After vears of talk, the prospect now is 
that something may be done about strikes. 
ff the Connally-Smith bill becomes law, 
the Government would have a strong weap- 
on with which to combat wartime strikes 
and lockouts. The bill would apply only 
to labor disputes in wartime. 

This is what the legislation agreed upon 
bv a Senate-House Committee 
mean for workers and employers, if put 
into actual practice: 

Take the case of an airplane plant. 
Workers and employer are unable to agree 
on terms of a new contract. The union 
threatens to strike. This threat comes to 
the attention of the President. To avoid 
interruption in plane output, the President 
orders the Government to take over the 
plant. 

As soon as the Government takes pos- 
session, a strike in that plant becomes 
illegal. Strikers would be liable to fines up 
to $5,000, imprisonment for as long as a 
year, or both. Workers would violate the 
law if they coerced, induced, conspired with 
or encouraged anyone to impede output by 
strike, slowdown or other interruption. 

The Government’s power would go 
even further. It could prevent the union 
from paying strike benefits to members 
taking part in the stoppage. 

Next, take the case of a bus company. 
This company is engaged in transportation 


would 


Week | 





itle Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


FORMULA FOR BLOCKING STRIKES: 
HOW NEW PLAN WOULD WORK 


of war workers. The bus drivers ask for a 
raise in pay. Weeks of negotiation with the 
company fail to bring an agreement, and 
the case goes to the War Labor Board. 
Months pass, and the workers grow restive. 
threaten to strike. But, under the Connally- 
Smith bill, they would have to wait at 
least 30 days before striking, then take 
a secret ballot on whether to strike. 

During that 30-day period, they may 
cool off and decide against a strike. But, 
if they do vote to strike, Mr. Roosevelt 
could order the bus company seized by the 
Government and the strike automatically 
would become illegal. The strikers then 
would be liable to the penalties listed 
above. Failure to comply with the pro- 
visions for a 30-day waiting period and 
for a strike ballot makes a person liable 
to suit for damages. 

Or take the case of an employer who 
makes tanks. His plant has been seized by 
the Government, but he is retained as man- 
ager. He becomes involved in a dispute 
with the union in his plant, and refuses to 
permit some of the union members to con- 
tinue to work in the plant. If this lockout 
results in interference with production, the 
manager is liable to the same punishment 
as those who impede production by strikes 
and slowdowns. 

Now take a disgruntled individual 
worker. He has a personal grievance 


Berryman in Washington Star 





1 DON'T BELIEVE WE COULD 
MANAGE THIS WITHOUT You, |. 
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HOW TO SHARPEN AN AX 





HE'S FIGHTING 
ON 7 FRONTS 


As flight contractors to the Army 
| Air Forces, we are training pilots 
for Uncle Sam. 
Our flying instructors are civilian 
| employees. They are the men on 
our staff who make it possible for 
| fledgling army pilots to become real 
_ combat pilots. 
| These instructors are skilled in 
teaching the intricate phases of pri- 
mary flying. They are respected and 
appreciated by Air Forces cadets, 
| and many pilots often write back, 
| months and years later, to express 
appreciation to their first instructors. 
Men who train pilots and then see 
them sent to all parts of the world 
are almost literally fighting on every 
battle front. The instructor's skill and 
knowledge go with the pilot. His 
heart and spirit are constantly with 
the boys he trains. He would like 
| to be there with each pilot: but his 
| job is here ... with us... and we 
| warmly admire his devotion to duty 
_ and his loyalty to the men who are 
fighting on ail fronts! 





AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 


Jackson, Tenn. 





£-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER Fie 


Coss CoUnry Airport 


















































































YOu FELLOWS THOUGHT that December 7th Sunday we were 
going to be a push-over. 

You figured we were so engrossed in peace-time pursuits, so 
busy making the money that gave us the highest standard of 
living in the world, that we wouldn’t—couldn't fight. 

With your mighty war machines you thought you'd bully us 
into turning our other cheek. 

You tried to sell America short. But that sneak attack at Pearl 
Harbor worked a miracle. That fledgling you thought you could 
kick around became a full-sized embattled Eagle almost over 
night. And today in each theatre of war, you are beginning 
to feel the fury of the country you said wouldn’t or couldn’t 
fight. 

Like all America’s industries, the Detroit Tap & Tool Com- 
pany has helped America’s war machine grow. Being in the 
Cutting Tool business we’ve helped trim and sharpen the Eagle’s 
talons. We're putting in the hands of producers of planes, tanks 
and other war materiel, Taps, Thread Gages and Ground Thread 
Hobs which help them build more and superior 
equipment than you can turn out. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 





6432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Z GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 














against his boss, decides to lay downy his 
tools and go home. He would not be Jighj, 
to the criminal penalties. The legislatio, 
permits individuals to stop work or refyy 
to continue to work or to refuse employ. 
ment in a plant. 

Those are typical examples of why 
might happen under the antistrike pro 
visions of the legislation. Had the bill beg 
law during the recent work stoppages j 
the mines, John L. Lewis and the Unite 
Mine Workers Union would have been yp. 
der the threat of jail sentences and th 
union’s huge treasury might have been 
tied up. 

In other sections, inspired by Mr, Ley 
is’s defiance of the War Labor Board, th 
bill gives statutory standing to WLB ay 
empowers it to subpoena witnesses, This 
lack of subpoena power prevented th 
Board from compelling Mr. Lewis ani 
other officials of the mine union to a 
tend hearings that were held on the coq 
wage dispute. With such power, the Wy 
Labor Board no longer would have t 
submit to the kind of snubbing that M 
Lewis gave it. 

As for the political side of the bill 
Suppose a union wanted to donate $500 
to the Democratic or Republican Nationa 
Committee for a presidential or congres- 
sional campaign. It could not do so under 
this bill. Labor organizations are forbidder 
to contribute to the campaigns of can. 
didates for President, Vice President and 
Congress. For Democratic members of 
Congress to support such a provision, as 
many did, in the light of past political 
contributions made to their party by labor 
unions, would seem strange polities, excep! 
that many who supported the prohibition 
felt that labor was demanding too much 
from those whom it helped to elect to 
office. 

Union security. One section of the bill 
raises a question as to whether the War 
Labor Board can continue to grant mait- 
tenance of membership to unions if the 
legislation becomes law. That question is 
raised by a requirement that WLB de 
cisions conform to existing laws, including 
the Waener Act. Some members of Con- 
gress believe this provision would outlay 
maintenance of membership. However, 
members of the War Labor Board and th 
National Labor Relations Board do not 
agree with this view. NLRB’s general cou- 
sel held, as long ago as September, 1941, 
that an employer who writes a union 
maintenance-of-membership clause into 
contract with a union that has a bona fide 
majority in his plant does not violate the 
Wagner Act by encouraging or discourag- 
ing membership in a labor union. This a 
so was the unanimous opinion of the Ne 
tional Defense Mediation Board of that 
time. 

Mr. Roosevelt's attitude. Two logical 
reasons could be advanced in normal times 
for expecting a presidential veto of such 
legislation. One reason is labor’s strenuous 
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2 DESIGNS for the FUL 


Bohn research and engineering 
have developed many non-ferrous 
improvements. Each one of these 
steps is of far-reaching importance 
to industrial America. 


Business leaders more and more 
consult this organization because 
of our advanced knowledge and 
wide experience. Maybe some 
day, Bohn engineers can design 


BOHN ALUMINUM 


Soh Ss, 


4. 





and fabricate some product for 
you. Today all of our efforts are 
on war materials. 


But later, let’s talk to each other 
about how we might be of assist- 
We make 
it our business to find new ways 
to produce better things for less 


ance to your company. 


money. 


AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Fabricators 


ALUMINUM - MAGNESIUM 


BRASS ° 


AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 


Know the Name 
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| PQS VICTORY 
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Six. even five years ago, many people said the railroads 


were “through”. . . ‘‘washed-up’’. . . ‘‘an outmoded form of transportation”. 


Speeches were made about it. ‘‘The Old Gray Mare isn’t the iron horse she 


used to be,” they said. 


Railroad men thought differently. They said little. But they made plans 
for the future—spent billions for improved operation, equipment, service. 
These are some of the reasons why this supposedly decrepit nag has been 
able to haul the greatest traffic load in all railway history—and why the 


job has been done without confusion or even getting the ‘‘heaves’’. Today, 
the American railroads are moving one and one-third million tons of freight 
a mile every minute, starting a loaded freight train every four seconds, moving 


our fighting men at the rate of more than a million and a half a month. 


The Quartermaster General has said that the American railroads are 


doing ‘‘the vital war job.” 
Yes, the railroads were READY, WILLING and KNEW HOW. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to have a share in this big 


and vital achievement. 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 
ailway 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


ee « All UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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opposition. The other reason is that the 
Administration in the past has oppose 
labor restrictions of this kind. But ther 
are some who feel that Mr. Rooseve} 
would not want to be blamed for strike 
that might be called in the future, ag bp 
might be blamed by many advocates of 
strong antistrike measures, and thy 
therefore he might permit the bill to by. 
come law without his signature. 


Women workers. Congress is study. 
ing legislation that should aid employen 
in reducing absenteeism among wome 
workers if it becomes law. This bill, intro. 
duced by Senator Elbert Thomas (Dem), 
of Utah, would extend federal aid to the 
States to assist them in providing care for 
children of working mothers. The bil 
would authorize an appropriation of $9, 
000,000 a year for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter. 

Federal funds formerly appropriated for 
this purpose in the Lanham Act are mp. 
ning low, will be exhausted by June 30. The 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
was told by Charles P. Taft, director of 
the Community War Services of the Fed. 
eral Security Agency, that the Government 
must work out a day-care program during 
the next year to provide supervision of 
children of 3,600,000 working mothers. 

Working mothers are finding that “black 
market” nursery schools are operating in 





—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES P. TAFT 
. . . better day-care, better warfare 


various parts of the country. In these nur- 
series, mothers are forced to pay as much 
as $15 a week for the care of their chil 
dren, whereas the Government’s program 
calls for payments of from $1 to $7, accord- 
ing to ability to pay. 


Portal to portal. The dilemma that 





now confronts the War Labor Board in the 
coal wage dispute is this: How much por 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH... MAGNIFIED 62 


DIAMETERS (APPROX. 93,000 TIMES) 


This shell... Cibicides americanus, a species 
of Foraminifera ...is actually the size of a 
speck of dust. Originally its tiny owner 


the San Joaquin Valley. But when we found 


lived on the bottom of an ancient sea in & 


it, 35 or 40 million years later, it was buried 
more than two miles underground. 4 


& 


a 


—* 





5S 


look at this Cibicides americanus !? 





1. On March 1, 1941, a Union Oil 
crew in the San Joaquin Valley began 
drilling Kernco #31-3. Four months 
later, when they abandoned the hole 
without finding oil, they had reached 
adepth of 12,396 ft. and spent $146,610. 
All they had for their efforts was a 
number of shells like the one above. 





5. For 18 years, Union Oil Paleon- 
tologists have been studying shells, 
like the one above, taken from thou- 
sandsof wells. By combining thisdata 
with core analysis and geophysical 
findings,we can plot the underground 
formations where oil could occur. 


UNION OFKL COMPANY 


OF 


2. if Union had been a one-man 
company, Kernco #31-3 might have 
finished us. But since it is owned by 
31,652 people, the average loss to each 
was only $4.63. It is this capacity to 
distribute losses, as well as profits, 
among a lot of people that has made 
America’s oil development possible, 


6. But unfortunately, oil doesn’t 
occur where it could even 1 time in 10. 
So we still get plenty of dry holes. 
Yet in spite of these odds, American 
oil companies have discovered more 
oil than the rest of the world com- 
bined. Why? Because they were big 
enough to do the job, 


CALEFORA'A LTA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


3. For finding and producing oil 
is no penny ante game. Out of 169 ex- 
ploratory wells drilled by the industry 
in California last year, only 5 proved 
of any importance. They didn’t all cost 
$146,000, of course, and the 5 good 
ones paid for a lot of dry holes. 


7. Big enough to spend thou- 
sands of dollars everymonth,asUnion 
does, just looking for promising for- 
mations. Big enough to drill several 
dry wildcats every year without going 
broke. Individual Americans, oper- 
ating on their own, could never have 
done this, 





4. But if you're going to stay in 
the oil business, you have to be big 
enough to absorb the losses with the 
gains. It is true that scientific meth- 
ods, developed by the oil companies, 
have taken half the gamble out of 
finding oil. 





8. But groups of Americans, 
pooling their money in corporations, 
could. In this principle of multiple 
ownership you have the secret of 
America’s amazing industrial prog- 
ress. Without it our standard of peace- 
time living, and war-time production, 
could never have been, 


This series, sponsored by the people of the Union Oil 


Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 
American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 
to sendin any suggestions or criticisms you have tooffer. 
Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 





Building, Los Angeles, California. 
















































“I can't see what's on the 
* fire, Whitey.“ 


« “Be patient, Blackie — 
- 
Vi, there's always pleasure 
ahead where we are 
concerned.” 


You said a mouthful! 
BLACK & WHITE always gives plea. 
sure because every drop of this fa- 
mous Scotch is 8 years old. And every 
bottle comes from Scotland’s choice 
reserves accumulated before the war 
started! Remember—shipments are 


EIGHT 


still coming in—so now, as always YEARS OLD 


—ask for BLACK & WHITE. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTIct«tNG CORPORATION, NEW YORK. N.Y © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











tal-to-portal pay can it award the miner 
without granting them a hidden wage jg. 
crease? 

By its decision the Board may deter. 
mine whether it is to receive requests fron 
workers in other industries for paymeg 
for travel time on company property ty 
and from their jobs. If the decision proyg, 
to be a good thing for the miners, othe 
unions might seek to put more pay in the 
pockets of their members, and still stay 
within the limits for increases in hourly 
wage rates that have been laid down yp. 
der the “little steel” formula. 

It is true that the principle of portal-to. 
portal pay has not received sanction of the 
courts for any industry except iron or 
mining. But the steel worker who has ty 
walk or ride a half hour to get to his job 
after he arrives on company property could 
argue that the pay-for-travel-time prin. 
ciple was just as applicable to him unde 
the Wage-Hour Law as it is to the irop 
ore miner. 

So the War Labor Board might let itself 
in for a rush of new portal-to-portal de. 
mands, if it decided to be liberal with the 
coal miners. 





Background of the dilemma now cop. 
fronting the Board is this: After determin. 
ing that the coal miners were not entitled 
under the “little steel” formula to the $2- 
a-day wage increase they were demanding, 
the Board ordered the mine owners and the 
union to try to work out by collective bar- 
gaining an agreement on the issue of por- 
tal-to-portal pay. 

Such an agreement, calling for portal- 
to-portal pay of $1.30 an hour, was reached 
by the miners with only one group of op- 
erators, the Central Pennsylvania _pro- 
ducers. This group employs about 65,000 
miners. However the remaining operators 
in the Appalachian coal-producing States. 
employing about 300,000 miners, refused 
to join the Pennsylvania group in this 
agreement. These latter operators chose 
to leave the portal-to-portal determina- 
tion to the WLB. 

The Board had a choice, then, of ae- 
cepting this agreement and imposing it up- 
on all other operators in the Appalachian 
group. Such a settlement obviously would 
be acceptable to the miners since they al- 
ready had approved it for one group. Or. 
the Board could trim down the $1.30-an- 
hour figure on the ground that this amount 
would be inflationary. Such a decision 
would be at the risk of another upheaval 
on the part of the miners. 





Power Mowers 





TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'R. 


a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. J 
MOWING MACHINETY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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You wouldn’t take them for revolution- around the world. You'll see the mark 


con- * to : T : 77 . . F 
: ists, these men. They don't wear long black of these men after victory, not only in 
min- cloaks or employ secret passwords. But 


: , . aircraft but on the homes in which 
they're preparing to toss a bomb into ; . 
American industry . . . to start the biggest you live, the cars you drive, the very 
revolution since 1776. clothes you wear. Tomorrow in a 
ay test-tube! 

-_ 


What’s more, America’s postwar 


por- 7HOo are these men? They’re re- 
products and Ameriesn technieal s'il 


search specialists of the aviation 


rtal- industry. You see, it takes more than ®re going to reach world-wide markets 
rs aeronautical engineers to build today’s fast. Already | Martin has completed 
pro- bombers. Here at Martin’s, for ex- designs for giant airliners of 125 or 
000 ample, are experts in metallurgy, plas- ™ore tons, ready to build as soon as 
tors ties, synthetic rubber, hydraulics, victory gives the green light. Such 
electronics, and many other fields, ships will make neighbors of all na- 
this united in one common cause .to tions . . . such ships will give seven- 
hose make America supreme in the skies. league boots to the peoples of all 
ina- rom the offerte of these Martin re- nations . . . such ships will bring the 
‘ ; 5 world to within hours of your doorstep. 
a search men have come more than great 
» aircraft. They have developed new America and the world have a glori- 
nian materials, devised new uses for old US future ahead, when victory is won. 
wuld materials, discovered new manufactur- That’s why we “vy buy Bonds today 
by ing methods which promise to revolu- *** because a — date with a new 
an tionize American life. world after victory! 
re The works of their research are now eee a can “Tw 
val 





4 ng America’s way to victory Member: Atacmart WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, EAST COAST, INC 
AIRCRAFT 


sw, NAVY'S CARGO SHIP 
Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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Every wife is still a bride-to-be 


A the end of the war A “an wives 
will want to be brides all over 
again, start housekeeping afresh, refurnish 
their homes and refurbish their lives with 
sparkling new possessions for happy living. 
Not only new articles to replace the old 
and worn, but entirely new models that 
make it more fun to keep house. Automatic 
kitchen equipment, electrical appliances 
that make better waffles, coffee, toast... 

Paradoxically, in an era of plenty, the 
manufacturer's chief problem may be ma- 
terials. Not because there will be too few, 
but because there will be so many! 


In addition to all the familiar terials, 


there will be a bewildering array of new 
ones. Metals that once were rare and cost- 
ly. Entirely new alloys to complement 


those for renowned. 


which Revere is 
Strong, rust-proof, beautiful. But which 
should be used for what purpose? 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war, Revere 
has developed facilities for manufacture 


of the light metals, and is pioneering in 


the production of wholly new alloys that 


can cut manufacturing costs for many 


Today the copper industry is producing 
only for war. No copper is available for 
anything else. But post-war planners with 
specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 


New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave.,NewYork 
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Report 





The American public is wondering about 
ts over-all oil supply. It knows that war 
takes oceans of gasoline. It has seen ra- 
tioning reach a crisis stage in the East and 
gow tighter in some Middle Western sec- 
tions. It has heard vague hints—and de- 
nials, too—that a nationwide shortage im- 
ynds. Now, many Americans find this 
hard to believe. They are comfortably ac- 
customed to the idea that American nat- 
ural resources are inexhaustible. They 
have read of the billions of barrels of pe- 
troleum reserves, still underground. 

Nevertheless, oilmen and oil officials say 
the inescapable fact is that this nation, 
whose military and industrial strength is 
based upon oil, soon is to find that oil is 
sarce and growing scarcer. A nationwide 
shortage, by all indications, will make it- 
vif apparent as 1945 wears on, and be- 
cme growingly acute through 1944. This 
is a conservative estimate. It could hap- 
pen sooner. And some oilmen foresee a 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CRISIS IN NATION’S OIL SUPPLY: 
WHY OUTPUT ISN’T MEETING NEEDS 


continuing scarcity when the war is over, 
even after the present 
drain ends. 

But why? How could this happen? The 
answer is simple. The nation’s oil wells are 


terrific military 


not producing and cannot be forced to 
produce enough oil to meet estimated mili- 
tary and essential civilian demands. Be- 
yond that, new oil pools discovered are 
insufficient to offset the present drain on 
the underground reserves. That spells 
trouble for both the immediate and more 
distant future. 

In more detail, the facts are: 

Insufficient production. Even now, the 
nation needs more oil than its wells are 
producing. As the months pass. demand 
will increase rapidly. But. unless new oil 
fields are found, production cannot go 
much higher. 

Official figures tell the story. Produe- 
tion this month is 4,037,000 barrels daily. 
Demand, adjusted to civilian rationing al- 


—Geological Survey, Acme 


BLACK GOLD: The United States may not be forced, like Britain, to hitch char- 
coal-burning trailers to its busses . . . but this country is feeling the pinch of low- 
ered petroleum reserves, may find the experience carried over into peacetime. 
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| 
INSUROK 


puts a handle on 
a 100-watt lamp 


Light is an important tool of war—in the 
camps—on board ship and in the vital war 
plants. Making light easy to move where 
needed most, putting a handle on it for 
greater convenience is but one of the miany 
ways in which Molded INSUROK met 
problems before the war, is meeting them 
now. 

Molded INSUROK was selected for this 
Vaporproof Lamp application because of 
its high impact strength, fire resistance 
and non-arcing qualities. Richardson pre- 
cision molding enables the production of 
close tolerance parts, thus facilitating fast, 
economical assembly of interchangeable 
parts. 


For Fluorescent and Incandescent Fixtures 





In addition to the many spectacular 
war-born developments in the use of 
INSUROK, it is used effectively and eco- 
nomically for many commonplace articles 
—things that you see and use every day. 
Many electrical products, for example, are 
made wholly or in part of Molded or 
Laminated INSUROK, 

Richardson Plasticians are continually 
recommending the grade of Molded or 
Laminated INSUROK best suited for elec- 
trical, mechanical or chemical applica- 
tions. Write for suggestions in connection 
with your present or plan-stage products. 


Precision Plastics 
The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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220 YEARS OF PROTECTION] 
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First National Bank 
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President, 
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Dear Mr. McFadden: 
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American Credi 
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r fellow executives, a ee 
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th anniversary ofr i 
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Sincerely, 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


lkatz -7. B, 


Vice- 


A.G.Drer 
une efs, 


President & Treasurer, 
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lotments, is 4,199,000 barrels daily, 

early 1944, estimates are that demand 
rise to 4,675,000 barrels and produefj 
only to 4,183,000. That is, daily dem 
will be running nearly half a million 

rels above daily production. 

It must be remembered, too, that, 
production can be foreseen almost exag 
demand cannot be gauged so accu 
Military demand has proved highly 
predictable and has constantly run 
above advance estimates. 

Now, in the face of this situation, wh 
is the country to get the oil it needs 
fighting the war? The answer is: P, 
from stocks accumulated above grog 
but largely through a reduction in 
ments to civilians, meaning, in all pp 
ability, even more stringent rationing 
country over. But why, the civiliang 
user asks, can’t the oil deficit be met 
increased production? What about the 
derground reserves? 

Reserves and production. The nati 
actually has an estimated undergrog 
oil reserve of 20,000,000,000 barrels. 
this does not mean that these billiong 
barrels of oil can be brought quickly” 
the surface. Nature, not the Petrol 
Administration for War, dictates the 
of flow. Many wells depend upon pump 
instead of underground pressures. 
pumps cannot be speeded without d 
age to the wells and loss of petroleum. @ 
men, in fact, estimate that it would 
30 to 40 years to get the entire 20. 
000,000 barrels above ground. So the 
serves cannot be counted upon to ease 
approaching shortage. 

A few production deterrents, such as¢ 
servation measures, can be and in 
cases have been eased. Steps could bet 
en to postpone the abandonment of 
when the flow of oil dwindles to an 
profitable point. But these things wa 
mean only a minute production ineré 
All in all, the total national output e 
be forced up to 4,200,000 or 4,300,000 1 
rels daily at a maximum, but that p 
could not be maintained for long. 

Meanwhile, as things stand, product 
is eating into the reserves at a rate 
disquiets both oilmen and PAW official 

Declining reserves. Nearly 1,400{ 
000 barrels of oil were taken from 
earth last -year. Meanwhile, prosped 
and wildcatters discovered new oil f 
containing scarcely a fifth of that ame 
Thus the year’s operation meant a net 
in oil reserves. In the years prior to If 
more new oil was found each year 
was drained from the earth, and the 
reserve consequently was on the inere 
But, since 1937, wildcat operations have 
fallen off and the size of the newly dis 


covered pools has declined. There are 


eral reasons for this. 
In the first place, the most likely 
areas have been pretty well combed ¢ : 
Prospectors now are reduced to drilling 
areas where oil-bearing geological fo 
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Ss -— = RADAR puts the 


finger on our enemies! 


‘ \N uy 


Hiding above the clouds there’s a plane. Anti-aircraft 
guns let loose — down crashes the enemy bomber. 

How can you hit enemies you can’t see — through 
clouds, darkness and fog? The answer is Radar — radio 
detecting and ranging equipment. 


How Radar does it 
Radar sends out a wave which searches the sky or sea. 
When this beam hits a plane or ship, it bounces back 
to the Radar. Traveling with the speed of light, the beam 
makes this round trip in a few thousandths of a second 
and tells you ... there he is! 

You keep the Radar focussed on him. It tells you his 
direction, distance, speed, whether he’s climbing or 
descending. Having this information, gunners direct 
their fire with deadly accuracy. 

* . 


Radar is the result of the work of many research 
groups in this country and abroad. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has played an important part in its 
development. Western Electric today is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of Radar. 
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Help Us to Help 
You and the 

































RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CAR OWNER 
Keep tires properly inflated 
Keep radictor and battery filled 
Get skilled check-ups regularly 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER 
Check your car carefully 
Give it skilled, reliable service 
Help to keep it serving dependably 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND WAR STAMPS 





Help us to 
“SAVE THE WHEELS THAT SERVE AMERICA” 


* ee * * * 


Remember—Chevrolet Dealer Service Is America’s Most 
Popular Service—All Makes and Models 


CHEVROLET ALOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation. DETE.>:T, MICHIGAN 






tions can be discerned only with great dif 
ficuliy. As a result, the proportion g 


“hits” is smaller, and that means that ove, 


all expense is greater in addition, ther 
are the usual wartime deterrents of mg 
terial and man-power shortages. 

But oilmen contend that the greatey 
impecient is the price of oil. Ceiling price 
they insist, are so low that wildcatting js 
unprofitable. And PAW, alert to the m 
serves situation, recently backed the gj 
industry in a demand for higher prices 

Row over oil prices. Oil Co-ordinate 
Ickes asked Price Administrator Brow 
to raise the crude oil ceiling by 35 cen 
i barrel, warning of scarcities ahead yp. 
less prospecting were stimulated. \; 
Brown's answer was a flat “no.” He agre 
that the situation was serious, but arey 
that special price rises could be granted jp 
individual instances where a rise would ep. 
courage production. In that way, he sai 
the objective could be reached without 
giving the entire petroleum industry q 
windfall. He suggested, too, that the Goy- 
ernment could finance wildcat drilling ven. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ELMER THOMAS 
Trying to raise oil prices... 


tures in a way which would cost it littl 
or nothing. 

But the fight for higher prices continues 
The industry is working now through its 
many friends in Congress and its pril- 
cipal talking point is that higher prices 
would produce more exploration, which, 
in ,turn, would increase production and 
safeg vuard the reserves. Senator Elmer 
Thomas and Representative Disney, both 
Oklahoma Democrats, are trying to raise 
oil prices through legislation. 

Other wildcat incentives. Mr. Ickes 
meanwhile, is trying other methods of en- 
couraging new drilling. He has opened up 
Government lands, especially in Louistana, 
to prospectors, and has reduced the royal- 
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ties that must be paid to the Government. 
le also is trying to solve the materials 
shortage. Under a recent order, fourteen 
materials depots are being established in 
the oil country, each stocked with 10,- 
990,000 tons of tubular goods. This makes 
t unnecessary for the wildcatter to keep 
rings of pipe lying about while drilling. 
It he strikes oil, the pipe can be rushed to 
him from the nearest depot. In addition, 
29,000,000 tons of tubular goods are held 
s reserve at steel mills for emergency use 









hy smaller oil operators. 

‘But wildcat operations still lag. In- 
dead of PAW’s goal of 4,500 drillings this 
vear, the rate is about what it was in 1942, 
with an indicated year’s total of only 
3000. Thus, it appears that, short of some 
phenomenal discovery, the country’s oil 
reserves, good for only 12 years at the 1942 
rate of consumption, will continue to 
dwindle. And that raises questions about 
the postwar future. 

Postwar oil scarcity? Unless oil discov- 
eries increase, it is obvious to oilmen that 
postwar production must drop drastically. 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DISNEY 
+ » » through legislation 


The production rate of many wells will be 
lower than at present because of natural 
depletion. To protect and spread the re- 
maining reserves, the output of others may 
have to be cut. 
_ How great will be the drop in demand 
8 an open question. The end of mili- 
tary needs will make an enormous differ- 
ence, of course, but aviation demand is 
expected to continue at a high rate, and 
big quantities of oil still may be wanted 
for making synthetic rubber. Some oilmen 
even foresee a necessity for importing oil 
from the South American oil fields in larger 
quantities than this country imported be- 
fore the war. 

While there is disagreement and uncer- 
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5 TO STOP 
SABOTEURS 











HESE protective measures are helping 
industry in its successful war on sabo- 


Fence the entire 
plant area 


A strong, high Cyclone Fence, with 
its barbed wire top, makes the pro- 
tection job easier. For it guards every 
foot of property line. It never relaxes 
its vigil—day or night. Remember, 
no completely fenced plant is an easy 
mark for saboteurs. 


Screen all windows 


No one can toss tools, dies or plans 
to a confederate outside when win- 
dows are covered with Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards. This is worthwhile pro- 
tection regardless of your plant loca- 
tion and especially important where 
windows are adjacent to sidewalks 
or parking lots. 


Put guards at all gates 


Make sure that no one can enter your 
plant except through guarded gates. 
Employees’ and visitors’ cars should 
always be parked outside these gates 
so that all persons can be checked 
for parcels or brief cases carried in 
or out of the plant, 


repair a weak spot, improvement of gate 


locations or addition of window guards 


teurs. Fortunately, when war broke out, 
thousands of plants already had this vital 
protection. And since that time, hundreds 


of new plants have been fenced with 
UL -S-S Cyclone Fence. 

What about your plant? Perhaps a few 
feet of fence to complete enclosure or 


CYCLONE 
Waukegan, Ill. 


FENCE DIVISION 


would tighten your protection system. If 
you need materials to do this, get in touch 
with us. Demands are heavy, and supplies 
are limited. But if you are making war 
goods and must have fence, we can supply 
you. We'll help you make your plans, and 
provide a free estimate, 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Branches in principal cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





USS 


CYCLONE FENCE 





UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 










Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E63 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence, 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
coupon today. 





Mail this 


PR cebcbvesbescnenewseen6d0050 0050006608000 seuneneenbeses 
Re 010 65600 6.0.00 06 805 0000005066040 600 264000666060 0808008 
i cbbbdddweenessses56-0060020660840 State ib ai 

Interested in fencing: Industrial; School; [— Playground; 
(0 Residence. Approximately. .. feet. 





























































CLOSED 





FOR THE 





Harrisburg Steel Corporation is in the blackout 

business — blacking out the JapNazi! Our cus- 

tomers of pre-Pearl Harbor days appreciate the fact that we're 
closed for the duration on all production except what it takes 
to lick the enemy. 


Three major wars have found the nation’s armed services 
ordering material from Harrisburg Steel — since its estab- 
lishment in 1853. In that span of 89 years Harrisburg has tried 
to be first in war and first in peace in doing what we know how 
to do best. 


For research and development work now on Open Hearth alloy 
and carbon steels. forgings. and seamless steel products — 
consult our Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, and Designers. 
We're planning now the things we'll produce after Victory. 


HARRISBURG STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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tainty, the possibility of a shortage 1 
mains. And that raises the question g 
postwar substitutes for petroleum and jj 
derivatives. What about them? 

Substitutes. Chemists are at work » 
the problem of substitutes. Liquid fuel ey 
be made, they report, from oil shale, gg 
lignite and vegetable oils. All bituming, 
coal can be liquefied, and there js » 
abundant supply of that fuel. Germany 
in fact, has been getting more than by} 
of her gasoline from bituminous and brow 
coal. But it costs three or four times x 
much as gasoline from petroleum. Hoy. 
ever, there may be means of getting th 
price dow n. 

The Bureau of Standards has been «& 
perimenting with alcohols converted jn} 
hydrocarbon fuel. It reports that they 
tests show no reason why such fuel shoul 
not be used in gasoline engines. The exper. 
ments are being continued to determin 
the exact extent of resulting engine weg 
The Bureau of Standards also has bee 
trying alcohol blended with gasoline, Iti 
practicable, but for the present it is costh 
and produces less mileage than straighi 
gasoline. 

PAW has evolved one substitute that it 
recommends for immediate use as fuel gj 
for industry. It is ordinary residual fu 
oil with which has been mixed 40 per cent 
of finely pulverized coal. It is fed right 
through the usual burners and has bee 
tried with good results, PAW says. It 
use would save 15,000,000 barrels of oj 
annually in war industries east of th 
Mississippi. But the mixture cannot bk 
used for heating homes. 

All in all. The United States may no 
be reduced to such extremities as the char 
coal-burning trailers that fuel London: 
wartime busses. But scarcities nevertheles 
lie ahead, a wartime shortage surely, with 
the civilian, as usual, bearing the brunt of 
it. This is to be followed, perhaps, by some 
thing undreamed of in this country justa 
few years ago, a peacetime shortage d 
the one commodity that everyone thought 
was plentiful—oil. 





FRONT... 


will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
noiseless, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 

ELECTROLIFT worm- ‘ 
drive electric hoists are built of finest matenal 
throughout and will give years of dependable # 
reliable performance. 

@ Submit your materials handling problem © 
our engi s for rec dati 


ELcectroLirr, INC. 
90 CHURCH ST. NEM YOR 


ELECTROLIFT 
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OUR uniformed sons and daughters, travel- 
ise over America on the Great Northern 
Railway, cross the Continental Divide almost 
without knowing it. The train follows a natural 
route—easy as a game trail—through the scenic 
grandeur of the Montana Rockies. That is 
Marias Pass! 

At the top of the pass—at Summit, Montana— 
they see a statute of its discoverer, the late 
John F. Stevens. In December, 1889, Stevens 
found a broad, natural corridor through the 
Rockies, which provided the lowest (5,213 
feet) and easiest railway pass in the northern 
United States. 

Stevens’ discovery not only gave Great Northern 
its low-altitude pass through the mountains, it 
also led to establishment of Glacier National Park 
—the only national park on the main line of an 
American railway. 

Manpower, firepower and supplies for America 
and her Allies are rolling through the Rockies 
faster and on time because Marias Pass affords 
swifter, safer handling of trains. 

Marias Pass helps make Great Northern depend- 


able—a vital artery to Victory. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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It’s easy to see why America now has the productive 
capacity to be the Arsenal of Democracy—a job that 
was beyond our powers in World War I. 

It’s because we have the hard roads and the trucks 
and Truck-Trailers to permit war-production to be 
spread to every cross-road in the land . . to let us use 
manpower and material reserves that would otherwise 
be out of reach. 

Look at the maps and silhouettes . . especially at 1943. 

e Nearly 350,000 miles of hard-surfaced roads . . 
about 90,000 miles of them paved . . and every road 
a potential production line. 

e Five million Truck-Trailers and trucks .. most 
of them in essential war-time service . . scores of 
thousands actually serving day-after-day as conveyors 
for our war plants . . keeping material flowing on 
time-table schedule! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - DETROIT 


x * * That’s Why We Can Produce 
The Goods That Will Win The War 


Motor transport is what makes it possible to spread 
our war production among thousands of small manv- 
facturers — particularly to the 54,000 communities 
which are reached by no other transportation system. 

Without motor transport our overloaded railroads 
could not possibly do the — job they are doing. 
In Michigan alone, 69% of the freight going out of 
741 war plants is moved by motor transport. 

But — this job cannot be done for long without new 
trucks and Trailers to replace those wearing out. And 
none are being built — none have been built since 
early in 1942! 

If American industry is to continue to produce the 
necessary goods of war—in the quantity and at the 
rate required to win — the over-the-road “assembly 
lines” must be kept running. Trucks, Trailers, ures 
and parts must be made available quickly. 





Member Automotive Council for War Production 

















































Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Aasericam Busiwaess 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat 


It is about a 50-50 prospect that a limited antistrike plan will become 
law; that Congress will vote and the President won't veto a bill that places 
some barrier in the way of the right to strike in war industry and in wartime. 

Unions still hope to head it off. John Lewis is talking less belligerent- 
ly. Strikes, which were booming, suddenly are almost nonexistent. It is the 
same sort of situation as in the past when labor leaders used strikes on an as- 
cending scale, then called a halt just as Congress was about to act. 

Only: This time it may not work.....If it does not work: 

No union in a war industry could strike legally without: (1) giving notice; 
(2) submitting to a secret strike vote; (3) accepting a 30-day waiting period. 
But: No real penalty would accompany these restrictions. They may not stand. 

President would get specific power to seize a strike-threatened war plant. 

And: Once a war plant was in U.S. hands, any union leader or individual who 
encouraged or induced a worker to strike would be subject to $5,000 fine and/or 
ayear in jail. This provision was tailor-made to apply to Mr. Lewis. 

War Labor Board would get statutory recognition, would also get power to use 
subpoenas to force witnesses to appear before it. 

Further: No union could make political contributions. 

That would not be a severe set of restrictions, except for unions in the war 
plants operated by Government. Yet: Union leaders fear that they may be just the 
entering wedge; that these restricions later might be tightened. That explains 
the last-minute effort to head off final action, to prevent any antistrike law. 

A law of any kind might tend to temper strike enthusiasm; might make labor 
leaders wary of strikes in general for fear of stirring more antistrike action. 























There is only the slimmest prospect that Congress will go along on taxes; | 
that White House can get another $13,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 of income. 
That's true even if taxes are in the form of forced savings. It reflects a 
Congress view that corporations can't stand much heavier taxes; that individuals 
will balk against drastic new increases for those without war-inflated incomes. 
White House-Treasury-Byrnes tax ideas run about like this..... 
Corporations: A further drain of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 will not | 
be too great. A 15 per cent lift in surtax rate will produce that revenue. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















ad Most or all of any increase can be on the basis of postwar refund. 

- Excises: Another $1,000,000,000 can come from this source. Drastic further 
ies taxes on tobacco and liquor, in particular, are favored by the President. 

m. Pay-roll taxes: A 2 per cent rise, 1 on individuals, 1 on employers, is 

ids scheduled for January 1 to raise about $1,200,000,000 additional in 1944, 

g Spendings tax: Here's the forced-savings plan, the plan to penalize those 


who spend more than a fixed amount. Its estimated yield would be $6,500,000,CO00. 
There is a possible $10,200,000,000 to $10,700,000,000 of added revenue. 





ew 





all Higher estate taxes, compulsory joint returns, lower depletion allowances, taxing 

nce income from State and local securities might raise it above $11,000,000,000. 
Then: Apparently another hike in individual surtaxes would have to make up 

the the difference; would have to provide another $3,000,000,000 or so. 

— Taxes of that kind simply are not in the political cards. 

DIY 


-. Some more hard tax facts, as they now appear, are these....e. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Persons without war-expanded incomes are hard hit by present taxes: are 
up against severe personal deflation and living-standard reductions. 

But: Millions of persons with war-expanded incomes are prosperous in spite 
of higher taxes; are not bearing the war tax burden as income rises faster than 
the rise in taxes. That is true of a large proportion of war workers. 

White-collar workers, State and local Government employes, large numbers of 
small businessmen, persons with fixed incomes are severely hurt by today's taxes, 

Yet: Political trend is to continue to impose taxes that hit these groups, 
to avoid taxes that hit hard the incomes of groups benefiting from the war. 

Congress's idea is that a retail sales tax will solve the whole problem. 

It will not. A few official figures show the reason why: 

Total 1944 fiscal year retail sales: $50,000,000,000 estimated. 

Yield of a 10 per cent retail sales tax: $5,000,000,000. 

But: $20,000,000,000 of sales represent food. And: I* food is not to be 
taxed, as it probably would not be, the sales tax yield wold be $3,000,000,000. 

Further: Another $15,000,000,000 of sales now bear excise taxes. If a sales 
tax is not to be imposed on top of the excises, the yield would be $1,500,000,000., 
It isn't the whole revenue answer, any way it is looked at. 




















Now to turn to the field of over-all policy..... 

Bernard Baruch will advise Justice Byrnes on economic policy; will have 
much to say hereafter on price policy, wage policy, man-power policy, etc. 

And: Mr. Baruch is a believer in firm controls. He is not one to compro- 
mise on issues that concern price inflation. His conviction is that, next to 
actual battlefield losses, price inflation represents the most deadly force in war, 

In the light of Mr. Baruch's new, publicly announced position..... 

Retail price ceilings: Unless Congress directs otherwise, they will be kept. 
They will not be limited to a few items. They will not be eased. Retail prices 
are regarded by Mr. Baruch as the key to price control. 

Taxes: Baruch influence will be on the side of drastic taxation. 

Wage control: He's opposed to a wage freeze; is favorable to a ceiling that 
is movable to the extent needed to adjust to cost-of-living rises. 

Farm prices: Ceilings tied to a parity formula are favored. 

Man-power draft: Baruch influence iS opposed to any wartime draft of labor. 
Any draft of workers for war industry now appears to be remote. 

Standardization-simplification: Widespread use is favored, but does not now 
seem probable except for a relatively few fields. Industry has succeeded in re- 
sisting plans fcr grade labeling, for standardizing types of consumer goods. 

A further very important factor is Mr. Baruch's influence in Congress. A 
Byrnes-Vinson-Baruch combination may tend to limit the present Congress revolt, 
may gradually bring about better acceptance of some of the war controls. 























As for specific situations..... 

Truck tires: Situation described as fairly satisfactory. 

T coupons: Present T coupons are to be replaced with new TT coupons to shut 
off a big source of bootleg gasoline coupons. 

Price roll-backs: They are still being ordered. And: Roll-backs are on food 
products the consumption of which should be discouraged, not encouraged. 

Price subsidies: No change as yet in the decision to go ahead with price 
subsidies in meat, butter, coffee. However: There still is a chance that action 
by Congress will head off any broad extension of this policy. 

Standardization: Published reports that a wide variety of consumer goods 
will be standardized, that grade labeling will be ordered as well, are not in 
line with probabilities. WPB is acting slowly on standardization orders. OPA 
is moving with great caution on the subject of grade labeling. 

Farm machinery: Further production increases are planned. 

Paper: A pinch is growing, but no further cut in newsprint use is probable 
before October 1. Inventories now are to be adjusted. 
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I never thought the time would come when it 
would be appropriate for me to say: 


“Please don’t ride on a Southern Railway 
train this summer—unless you conscientiously 


believe that your trip is necessary.” 


But that time has come ...an inescapable by- 


product of our Nation’s fight for Victory! 


You see, the Southern serves the South—and 
the South is serving the Nation as the location of 
many important war industries going at top speed 
and more than half of all the larger training 
camps and military establishments in the country. 


This means simply that our passenger facili- 
ties this summer will undoubtedly be strained 
to the limit. 


Many of our passenger cars and locomotives 
will be assigned to troop movements. 


Our regular trains and our stations are bound 
to be literally jammed with men and women in 
uniform, traveling under orders and on fur- 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


“[ never thought the time would come...” 


lough, and civilians traveling in connection with 
war work, 

We’re going to do our level best to handle this 
heavy load, including those civilians who con- 


scientiously believe that they must travel. 


But, until our trains and stations are no longer 
over-crowded by essential travel, we hope that 
you will patriotically forego all unnecessary 


travel over our lines. 


I never thought the time would come... but 
it’s here...and I know that we can rely on your 


cooperation and understanding. 


CrnweeT E. Reon 


President gq 
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We stack your size! 


From the smallest weekly-premi- 
um policy to the largest contracts 
written, we offer you the right fit 


at the right price. 


May we help you 


study your dimensions? 


ted) rudential 


Busurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. 
































THIS 1S UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THIS STOCK FOR SALE OR 
AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF SUCH 
STOCK, THE OFFER IS MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


764,500 SHARES 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


CAPITAL STOCK 


(PAR VALUE $25) 





PRICE $47.50 A SHARE 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE UNDERSIGNED ONLY IN STATES IN WHICH 
THE UNDERSIGNED IS LEGALLY AUTHORIZED TO ACT AS A DEALER IN SECURITIES 
AND IN WHICH SUCH PROSPECTUS MAY LEGALLY BE DISTRIBUTED. 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 








PITTSBURGH, JUNE 7, 1943 
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Pro-Ally Trend 
In Hemisphere 
Gaining Impetus 


Fear of the growing power of Brazil, 
South America is being advanced in Was. 
ington as an important reason for tk 
overthrow of the Castillo government j 
Argentina and the cabinet reshuffle » 
Chile. In both countries, military elemenj 
strengthened their hands. 

The provisional Argentine Governme 
of Pedro Ramirez is almost complete) 
military. Chilean President Juan Anton 
Rios appointed Vice Admiral Julie # 
lard Pinto to succeed Raul Moralegy 
Interior Minister and made his Amy 
chief, General Oscar Escudero, Minister 
Defense. 

Beneath the surface are these trent: 
Brazil allied herself with U.S. policy fm 
the start. Result is that the countrys 
building new industries and developing 
resources with U.S. aid, and is gettin 
arms through Lend-Lease. In contrat 
Argentina has been unable even to by 
military equipment for cash and Chiles 
dissatisfied with the amount of Lat 
Lease aid she is receiving. 

Pressure for delivery of more U.S. m 
nitions is expected to come from Chile, bit 
there is doubt in Washington that shp 
ments will be increased. Meanwhile, 4 
gentina, too, is expected to ask for US 
aid and gives evidence of swinging totk 
United Nations. First step was to cam 
the privileges of foreign embassies total 
code messages to their governments, At 
agents were suspected of using these eds 
to give information on ship movementsé 
value to Axis submarines. 

Closing of this means of communicate 
has not hurt Britain or the United Stats 
because cable links still are open betwee 
these countries and Argentina. This mat 

Argentina’s first positive step to adhe 
to agreements reached at the Rio ded 
neiro conference of January, 1942. 

At the same time, Argentina and Gi 
are expected to tighten their bonds toot 
set Brazil’s growing influence in the Het 
sphere. Argentine industrial ambitions# 
handicapped by lack of raw ma 
while Chile is handicapped by lack #4 
market. Argentina, however, has 4 math 
for Chilean copper, coal, nitrates, andi 

A straw in the wind is the recent mit 
agreement between the two ' 
Argentina agrees to limit herself to 
purchase of natural nitrates for industns 
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ENERGETIC WORKERS. Workers in Oregon are alert and con- 
sientious. Our distinct seasons, with mild changes in temperature, 
keep them mentally and physically active the year around. 


No SLUMPS. fecteaion cee deo | to “ten « waves” as well 
as “freezes” are unknown in many sections of Oregon. The mean 
ninimum in midwinter is mostly between 36° and 40°. 
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INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS sustain worker enthusiasm. Oregon’s 
allyear hi lead to all-year mountain and beach playgrounds 
are as close as an hour’s drive to most population centers. 


“Oregon’s Climate 
has these post-war 
advantages” 

DAVID B. SIMPSON 


Past President, National Ass’n Real Estate Boards 


OREGON has a greater variety of climate that is ideal 
for industry than any similar region in the United States. 
Meteorologists and economic geographers bear out this 
statement. Your post-war plans must give consideration to 
the fact that climate has a direct influence upon the pro- 
ductivity of any given plant. Oregon’s climate, plus abundant 
raw materials, unlimited amount of cheap electric power 
and water-level routes of transportation in every direction, 
are the four geographic factors supporting your decision 
to locate with us in this state.” 

*« * * 


Mr. Simpson knows Oregon. He knows its people. He knows 
that industries requiring skill and creative ability have 
special need for the stimulating climate in Oregon where 
the people are happy, well-fed and healthy. 

To his four geographic factors The Oregonian adds Mr. 
Simpson’s after-the-war economic factors: Markets of the 
Pacific West and the New Orient; “pools” of skilled workers 
from today’s busy war plants and the obvious advantages 
in your getting an early start. 


The GREAT Newspaper of the West 


The OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


LONG GROWING SEASONS. As high as 200 days between frosts. 
In some sections crops make growth right through the winter months. 
Climate has never caused a crop failure in Oregon. 



























































return when the armed forces 
no longer require the entire 
Clayton output. 


Other Clayton products serving the 
Armed Forces are Kerrick Kleaners 
...Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds... 
Clayton Hydraulic Dynamometers. .. 
Clayton Boring Bar Holders...and 
Clayton Hydraulic Liquid Control 
Valves. Each is a specialized prod- 
uct—developed through endless 
pursuit of new ways, new materials, 
new principles to accomplish their 
jobs faster, cheaper and better. 


With double the deliv- 


eries of a year ago, we’re 
doing our part to make it 
hotter and hotter for Hiro- 
hito — and for Hitler, too. 


The higher speed, greater range and heavier fire power of our 
fighting ships is gained by using every inch and every ounce to best 
advantage. That’s why the speed, range and power of Clayton Flash 
Type Boilers fitted so well into fifteen different types of navy vessels... 
where they are at battle stations 24 hours per day furnishing steam for 
heating, cooking, distilling, sterilizing and hot water. 


Speed — these Clayton Steam Generators come to full working 
pressure in 5 minutes. Range — they automatically and instantly adjust 
themselves from full load to heating only a few gallons of water. 
Power—15 to 100 H.P. with less than a quarter the weight and one third 
the space of conventional marine boilers. 


These sturdy steam-generators have a long record of leadership 
in hundreds of peace time industries — applications to which they will 





——————— . 1-4 
The comparative size of a Clayton flash type 


steam generator and a conventional boiler of 
the same rating is clearly shown above. 
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and agricultural needs and not to buil 
a synthetic industry. Chile, in retyy 
agrees to maintain in Argentina, at g 
times, a supply of 10,000 tons. The agre. 
ment runs for 10 years. 

Some Argentine and Chilean busines 
circles advocate a complete customs unig 
between the two countries, which wo 
strengthen both economically. 





Food. Hemisphere supplies of food » 
beginning to decline at a time when wor 
demand is expected to increase heayjh 
Crop reports from Canada to Argentip, 
indicate damage from bad weather, Ty 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s peg. 
mistic crop report for this country is beig 
similar from othe 
parts of the Hemisphere. The most impe 


matched by reports 
tant other food-growing nations are Argey 
tina and Canada, and in neither of thes 
countries is the outlook favorable. 
Canada. Canadian wheat surpluses ax 
declining at a rapid rate and farmers ay 
being urged to increase plantings. Graj 
that Nort 
America will not have sufficient wheat | 


merchants are predicting 
meet domestic and overseas requirements 
in 19##, and maintain adequate reserves 
Canadian wheat also is wanted by th 
U.S. for livestock feed. The outlook js fy 
a greatly reduced potato crop—one of 
Canada’s staple foods. 
Argentina. 
remain large, but the summer drought r 
duced the crop from  320,000,00 
bushels to a mere 68,000,000. This mar 
effect on Argentina’s meat ip- 
dustry, upon which Great Britain relies 
Argentina also expects a smaller rice cro 
and the edible oil situation is such that a 
embargo has been placed on exports. The 
sunflower seed crop is down by half. 
Other countries. The drought in th 
River Plate region has affected Brazil ay 
Uruguay as well as Argentina. Meat of 
ferings have declined in Uruguay and the 
rice crop in both countries has fallen belov 
Peru’s rice also was 
halved and that country is awaiting th 
harvest in Chile and Ecuador for relief. A 
40 per cent drop in the rice yield also « 


Argentina’s wheat supplies 
corn 


have an 


expectations. crop 


curred in Nicaragua. 

The year ahead thus promises sever 
food problems for the world and explains 
the recent U.S. plan for a United Nations 
organization for relief and rehabilitation 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends 





Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 67, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 46, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1943, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1943. 

Dace PARKER 
Secretary 





June 3, 1943 
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“SCRATCH 6 NIP SHIPS!” 


Six menacing Jap ships sunk in 27 minutes! 
Six more notches in our Navy’s belt of steel. 
A battle score pointed to with pride by mem- 


bers of the heroic crew. 


There was a time when this fighting ship 
of our great Navy was a million or so separate 
pieces and parts. Thousands of workmen in 


hundreds of scattered plants produced the 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


steel, the myriad parts to be assembled in 
hundreds of other plants and on the ways. 


No matter where these plants are located 
2300 wholesale 


Texaco Lubri- 


one of Texaco’s more than 
supply points is nearby. A 
cation Engineer will be glad to cooperate in 
selecting the most suitable Texaco lubri- 


cants to increase the output of your plants, 


i, 
; ~ ih 
—in all 


48 States 
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HOW TO ENJOY 


Sop wath 





Father’s Day, June 20. Give him 
some Webster cigars .. . watch 
grumpiness disappear ... watch affa- 
bility spring from their fine flavor 
and nerve-calming mellow-mildness. 


For a man weighted with responsi- 
bilities in a topsyturvy world, there 
never has been a care chaser like this 
20th-century cigar sensation. And 
never a cigar whose delicate fra- 
grance won feminine approval so 
completely. 

Websters are a rare combination 
of 100% choice time-seasoned long 
Havana filler, light-claro wrapper 
and superb craftsmanship. He'll 
appreciate the difference! 


Six distinctive modern shapes 
12¢ to 30¢ each 
By the box $3.30 to $8.00 
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Maj. Gen. William N. Porter’s job is 
poison gas. It is a job that is particularly 
important right now. For President Roose- 
velt says the Axis is seriously preparing 
to use poison gas, and warns that retali- 
ation will be swift, terrible and in kind. 
It is General Porter’s 
duty to keep the 
Army constantly 


prepared to make 
that warning good. 


And he reports: “We 
are ready.” 

The Army has been 
ready for gas war- 
fare, in fact, for 
many months, and it 
never has doubted 
that sooner or later 
it would come. Ger- 
many has refrained 
from using gas, mili- 
tary men believe, 
largely through fear 
of retaliation and because there are few 
gas masks for Japan, 
General Porter says, has used gas against 
the Chinese 880 times, mostly when small 
Japanese detachments were cut off and 
cornered. President Roosevelt has warned 
the Japanese before. 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL PORTER 


German civilians. 


Against the moment when, perhaps in a 
last desperate effort to stave off defeat, 
the Axis turns to poison gas, General 
Porter’s organization has accumulated tre- 
mendous stocks of gas of all kinds. There 
has been constant experimentation. Also, 
it has been necessary to keep informed on 
advances in chemical warfare in enemy 
countries. General Porter’s 
service has been efficient, 
say, and no enemy surprises are expected. 


intelligence 
Army colleagues 


In common with most officers who serve 
under him as Chief of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, General Porter believes that 
gas is no more inhumane than other weap- 
ons of modern warfare. He thinks the 
American public got the opposite impres- 
sion from Allied propagandists when, in 
the first World War, the Germans were 
the first to use gas. General Porter once 
asked newspapermen to help correct this 
impression, which he considered false. 

The General believes in the potency of 
the weapon which he specializes. For 
example, he says the British could have 
held Malaya by contaminating the thick 
atmosphere of the jungle with 
persistently clinging mustard gas. 

General Porter, a mild-mannered, be- 
nign-appearing man of 57, likes to study 
the psychology of gas warfare, too. The 
average he says, will run away 
unusual odor, but un- 


heavy, 


sergeant, 
from almost any 


64 


hesitatingly walks straight toward a m 
chine-gun nest. 


Guy T. Helvering probably has @ 
lected more money than any other magp 
the country. Mr. Helvering has hey 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for) 
years, and, in each of those years, (m 
gress has enacted at least one importa 
tax bill and turned the job of collecting 
over to him. Now he is going to gete 
touch with a lot more citizens than) 
ever before dunned. But, this time, he hy 
a new force of collectors, the employers@ 
the nation. Beginning next month, the 
employers will withhold income taxes figp 
employes’ pay and turn the money om 
to Mr. Helvering and his men. 

But Mr. Helvering still will have plenty 
to do, writing the administrative rules aa 
regulations for the tax law. He is a ty 
himself, and likes to take a pe 
sonal hand in that part of his job. 

Mr. Helvering has been associated clog. 
ly with taxes throughout most of his adult 
life. He served three terms in Congres, 
1913 to 1919, and got an inside view of th 
federal tax system as a member of th 
House Ways and 
Means Committee. 
Then, as a lawyer, he 
specialized in taxes, 
although he also 
found time to spend 


lawyer, 


five years as mayor 


of his home town, 
Salina, Kans. 
Politically, at the 


same time, he became 
closely associated with 
Governor Harry H. 
Woodring (later Sec- 
retary of War), who, 
when the New Deal 
was young, had an 
inside track at the 
White House. There followed Mr. Hé 
vering’s appointment to his present post 
Since then, he has been mentioned @ 
Secretary of War, for the Senate, for the 
chairmanship of the Democratic Nation 
Committee. But he has clung to his pres 
ent post, and has held it longer than ay 
predecessor. 

In Washington, he has avoided the fe 
squabbles between New Dealess 
taking no sides. He has kept out of wrat 
gles over policy on taxes or any other stb 
ject, content to take the tax laws thi 
Congress passes and administer them. He 
is quiet, amiable, and usually has little t 
say. He has plenty of men to say it for 
him, including the employers now, W 
it comes to gathering in the tax collections 


—Harris & Bwig 
GUY T. HELVERING 
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sWAR BONDS 

ore Your, 
ond Our, Per- 
Sonal Invest- 
ment in Victory. 


Making the tools of War .. main- 
taining the products of Peace 


When the war came — De Soto plants and laboratories 
were found to be among the most modern and efficient in 
America. De Soto men and women were ready, eager and 
well qualified to take on, at urgent Government request, 
the toughest kind of war production jobs. 


Now these plants and laboratories of De Soto, with their 
thousands of craftsmen, are fully proving their unusual 
qualities. Their wartime output appears now in all the 
battle zones on land, and in the air, as American aircraft, 
artillery and mechanized battle equipment take the field. 


Here at home, De Soto qualities are further demonstrated 
as owners of De Soto cars now fully experience the endur- 
ance, economy and comfort which De Soto has given them, 
year after year. And this De Soto strength clearly shows 


itself again as DeSoto dealers everywhere are able to _ 


supply unrestricted parts and service for all these vehicles. 


DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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SHOWN HERE IS ONE OF THE FOUR HUGE DE SOTO 
ASSEMBLY LINES NOW PRODUCING FUSSLAGE 
SECTIONS FOR MEDIUM BOMBERS. 


DESOTO WAR PRODUC- 
TION includes the precision 
building of airplane, wing 
sections—bomber fuselage 
nose and center sections — 
vital assemblies for Bofors 
anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman Tanks—and a wide 
variety of special manufactur- 
ing services to a large portion' 
of American war industry. 





MILWAUKEE'S MOST 
EXQUISITE BEER 


Get acquainted 


with 


GooD TASTE 


"OR 


BLATZ BREWING CO., 


GOOD 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. @ 


i a. a a 





1H OUR 92nd 


YEAR 





SERVING 
AMERICAN 
HOME OWNERS 


ie THIS period of war emergency, 
when American families must care- 
fully guard the value of their homes 
and keep them from “running down,” 
Celotex is performing an outstanding 
service. 

Celotex Triple Seal Roofing Prod- 
ucts are available for roof repairs and 
toof replacements. 

Celotex Insulation Materials can 
Save precious fuel—cut fuel costs as 
much as 40%. 

Celotex Gypsum Products—Wall- 
board and Plaster—are available for re- 
pair and remodeling work. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good man 
to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL-—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


LATH— PLASTER-— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 














“<Smoking a pipe again, Jim?”’ 
“Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE”’ 





Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 
it’s a cool, mild-mannered smoke without a 


| bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 


ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 


produced Country Doctor—the one rich 





mixture in a thousand. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Count 






A PRODUC? OF BH/LSB MORRIS 


Fpte Sockets 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of om 
ment and suggestions are invited, Thy 
not intended for publication, and thy 
with which writers desire to have m 
initials used, should be so marked, — 


Miles of War Dollars 


Sir:—According to a ruler and the api, 
metic book, if you covered a field one mp 
square with $1 bills, laid edge to edge i] 
over, you would use 250,905,600 of the 

The pile of greenbacks shown ip 
Pictogram on page 35 of your June} 
magazine would cover 1,350 square mik 
or the entire State of Rhode Island, ps 
most of New York City (Manhattp 
Brooklyn, Bronx) . 

Can you imagine every field, woodlan 
river, street, road, house and building 
all that area blanketed with dollar hk 
with no spaces between? 

That’s $338,500,000,000, the amount ¢ 
money Congress already has appropriate 
or been asked for to fight this war. 
Rochester, N.Y. Cxiarence W. Carr 


* * * 


Flaws in Rent Survey? 
Sir:—This is in reference to the artic 
“Keeping Lid on Rents,” in your issued 
June 4. In the last column of this artic 
you say, “ a recent Government survey ¢ 
20 cities,” showing certain statistics « 
rental incomes favorable to the position 
of the Office of Price Administration. Yu 
fail to note that the survey was conducted 
not by any impartial agency, but by fel 
men of the OPA itself, solely for the pu- 
pose of justifying its own position. 
Under any circumstances, such a surve 
should be open to question and particu 
ly so when, as in this instance, it is Wd 
known in the city of Seattle and the Pugt 
Sound area that the properties selected ir 
listing in this survey were carefully pick! 
amongst all properties for being partic: 
larly successful and profitable ones. 
Seattle, Wash. Froyp 0s 


What Farmers Want 

Sir:—I find in talking with farmers th! 
they want to be left alone. They dom 
want subsidies, but a fair price for the 
products. I 

They feel that the Government show! 
iook toward soil-building practices. Ti 
are not asking for incentive payments, bw. 
if payments are to be made, they feel the 
should be made along constructive lines# 
soil building and conservation for the 
ture. 















Guthrie Center, Ia. Ivan O. Hassaott 
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= —-) DIFFERENT RAILROADS 
: HAVE CARS IN THAT ONE 
BURLINGTON TRAIN 


YES, AND THEY’RE FROM 
EVERY PART OF THE 
COUNTRY TOO... YOU KNOW 
THERE’S AN INTERESTING 
STORY BEHIND THAT ARRAY ! 





Railroader — As a matter of fact,the train—in every Burlington train. Ac- 22 major gateways and has a lot of 
map at the bottom of this page prac- tually, the Burlington is a link be- interchange points in its territory. 
tically tells the story. See all those tween railroads of the North, East, , _ oe" 
lines which connect with each other South and West. Soldier An interchange point is a 
to form a network over the whole place where freight cars are switched 
country? Those lines are railroads. Soldier—I can see from the map from one railroad to another, isn’t it? 
a ones AS fr te ne _ oe it eye lot of important ter- Railroader —That’s right —and the 
ee GEES GES & SOS GE CUES FOSTCRSS, FNOLY, GE EIGat. Burlington has more than 200 of them. 
each one serving a particular part of , L 
the country. Railroader—Yes, the Burlington 
‘ : : Lines total 11,000 miles in 13 states 
Soldier —I get it the red lines hook 


, , . .. some of them agricultural, some . : : 

: . x A - get this same picture of the railroads 

— why Fa in every di of them industrial, and all of them and the way they’re geared to do our 
; ‘ mighty important in winning this wartime shipping job. What I’ve 

Railroader—Exactly—and that’s war. But it isn’t just size that makes earned during the last few minutes 

why you see the cars of so many _ it such an essential link. Another big has given me an extra shot of confi- 

different railroads in that Burlington reason is that the Burlington serves dence, I can tell you that! 


Soldier —You know, I wish every 
man who has to fight this war could 


Tianle, soldier. We of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us, are going all out to justify that confi- 
dence. And that goes for all the other railroads with whom we’re teaming up to do the biggest transportation 
job, both freight and passenger, in history. ‘‘Keep’em rolling’’ is more than a slogan — it’s our creed. 
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Declining Power of WPB...Growing Problems of 
... New Post for Mr. Wickard? 


Prentiss Brown 


There is nothing to the report that 
Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. Chief 
of Staff, will become “executive com- 
mander” of U.S. and British forces 
with headquarters in London. If Gen- 
eral Marshall’s rank and responsi- 
bilities should be increased, he still 
would maintain headquarters in 
Washington, which is the real center 
of planning for war operations. 


* 2 @ 


President Roosevelt is not surprised 
that the country’s coal miners showed 
a willingness to follow John Lewis, 
instead of the President himself, in 
event of a showdown. Mr. Roosevelt 
told visitors that Mr. Lewis was en- 
titled to support of the miners since 
he had obtained for them whatever 
economic gains they enjoyed. 


x** 


U.S. influence in North Africa still is 
on the side of Gen. Henri Giraud and 
is not used to improve the fortunes of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. This coun- 
try’s purpose is to avoid political ma- 
neuvering among French political 
groups as much as possible. 


x * * 


Ben Cohen remains with James F. 
Byrnes in the new Office of War Mo- 
bilization, while youthful Edward 
Prichard is to go into the office of 
Fred Vinson, new Economic Stabi- 
lizer, assuring that the group around 
Harry Hopkins in the White House 
will have representation on the staffs 
of the two principal operating aides 
of the President. 


x * * 


Harold Ickes still thinks that the Pres- 
ident made a mistake when he refused 
to permit Mr. Ickes, as operator of 
the coal mines, to make a deal with 
John L. Lewis that would not have 
had to receive War Labor Board ap- 
proval. In a White House conference, 
Mr. Ickes’s aide, Abe Fortas, sug- 
gested that Mr. Lewis had to be left 
with an “out”—an idea to which Mr. 
Roosevelt did not subscribe. 
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The trend of high official thinking is 
away from, not toward, the idea of an 
independent air force for the United 
States. Present thought is in the di- 
rection of an eventual merging of all 
arms of the service into one Depart- 
ment of National Defense. 


x* * 


It is very surprising to American mili- 
tary aviators that the British have not 
made more of an effort to blow the 
German Navy out of the water by use 
of precision bombing. Instead, an im- 
portant aggregation of naval strength 
is required to keep a constant watch 
over German battleships and big 
cruisers. 


x kk 


Henry Wallace has had no hint, or 
even the slightest intimation, from the 
President that he might be sacrificed 
in 1944 to make way for another vice- 
presidential candidate on any fourth- 
term ticket. It is recalled by friends 
of the Vice President that, in 1940, 
the little circle of White House plan- 
ners put out rumors and tried to engi- 
neer selection of others for second 
place on the ticket, but Mr. Wallace 
had received the nomination when the 
smoke cleared away. 


x * 


Military officials are concerned over 
evidences that a strong appeal soon 
may be made to the American people 
to stop bombing in Europe. The big 
point is that the countries most af- 
fected have a chance to end the bomb- 
ing by surrender. 


x ene 


Judge Fred Vinson made it very clear. 
to the WLB that, as Economic Stabi- 
lizer, he intended to exercise his own 
judgment freely in vetoing wage in- 
creases that the Board might approve. 
Some Board members wondered out 
loud, after Judge Vinson had ex- 
pressed himself in conference, just 
how he was to obtain the facts on 
which to base his judgment on wage 
issues that often are complicated. 


Ysper.§§ 













There is a growing prospect 
Claude Wickard will accept app 
ment to another Government 
opening the way for selection of @ 
ter Davis to be Secretary of Agr 
ture as well as Food Administ 
Mr. Davis was somewhat surp 
to be boomed:for the Secretary 
by Herbert Hoover, who, as P 
dent, was on the other side of 
fence in the long fight waged ove 
policy of the Government toward! 
riculture. 


















x * * 


OPA’s Prentiss Brown finds that 
internal affairs of his price-co 
organization keep going from bh 
worse. Insiders are betting, ho 
that the price-control and ratic 
administration will survive in 
form as a single entity instead of 
ing broken up and divided am 
many agencies. 















x * * 


Donald Nelson finds that his 
Production Board gradually is 

on less and less importance except 
the agency that divides up the 
tion’s supply of raw materials. Is 
involving matters of civilian supply 
are being determined at the Whitt 
House itself. 
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Henry Morgenthau, as Secretary o 
the Treasury, is not at all pleased by 
the way President Roosevelt is by- 
passing the Treasury on tax planning 
Justice Byrnes and Judge Vinson are 
to pilot the Administration’s tax ideas 
in Congress in an effort to get some 
harmony where there has been dis 
cord. 





Se 2 & 


Plans for Congress to recess for tw 
months beginning early in July ma 
be upset by disagreements betwett 
House and Senate over subsidies fo 
price roll-backs and other items ® 
pending appropriation bills. No eatl 
er recess than July 15 is now antic: 
pated. 
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Equally as strong as those made of metal, 
plastic ammunition boxes are 45% lighter, 
and make possible a saving of 58 pounds 
in a single engine combat plane. 


MSDONNELL “22224/ 


PLASTIC passes THE AMMUNITION. ..with 58 Pounds Saved! 


That saving in weight is mighty important 
to a fighter pilot. It makes possible an extra 
178 rounds of .50 caliber ammunition... or 
9 extra gallons of fuel... or the carrying of 
a life-saving rubber raft including install- 
ation weight and emergency rations. 


These strong lightweight boxes save 
money, too. The use of a special /aminated- 
paper plastic developed by McDonnell per- 
mits a saving of 20% over the cost of 
comparable metal ammunition boxes. 

We are prepared to handle additional 
plastic production contracts on aircraft 
parts such as ammunition boxes, gun turret 
parts and propeller spinners. Please address 
all inquiries to PLASTICS DIVISION. 


Ca PLANES: PARTS+ PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 
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MI wness an BETTER TASTE 


THAT’S WHAT SMOKERS WANT ON THE 
WAR FRONT AND ON THE HOME FRONT 


Chesterfield’s Mildness and Better Taste can 
come only from the right combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos ... the only combination that 


gives you everything you want in a cigarette. 


CHESTERFIELD 


HATS OFF TO OUR FARMERS 


Join the 
U. S. CROP CORPS 
and serve your country 
Watch for local recruiting 
in your community 


ph U.S.DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
1A THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 





